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LADY RAVENHILL’S SECRET. 
—o— 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir is a black winter night, in the blackest 
month of the year—December. The rain is 
drifting across the park in dense sheets, and 
pattering down the windows of Blackmore 
Castle. The wind is moaning and sighing 
among the tall tree-tops, now and then break- 
ing into’a wail, as of some soul in its last 
agony, and dying away again in faint, convul- 
sive eng aan the sky fon can barely 
make out a large, irregular of building. 
Faint lights flicker in some _ ir pst a 
and seem to be carried hurriedly along from 
passage to passage. In spite of the lateness of 
the hour, in spite of the raging storm, some 
unusual event must be taking place within 
those thick old fourteenth-century walls. 
Some out of the common is occurring— 
and what Why are roving lights seen at two 
o'clock in the morning? Why does a carri 
and steaming horses stand underneath the 
gateway? Why do the servants collect together 
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in whispering, eager groups? Why? Because 
the last Lord of Blackmore lies dying. 


There is no reason why we should remain 
without in the drenching rain and darkness, 
We will enter and see for ourselves, and hear 
for ourselves, and make the acquaintance of 
the inmates without losing any more time in 
useless speculation, 

We pass through a wide entrance hall, large 
enough for a ballroom, lined with gloomy old 
pictures, battered suits of armour, tattered 
standards and flags—all coated with a long- 
standing covering of dust—up a wide, shallow 
staircase, along a long corridor, merely lighted 
by a flickering tallow candle in a tin candle- 
stick, which stands on an old oak settle, 
blazing and fluttering in thedraught. We come 
to a door, a door which is slightly ajar, and 
from whence low voices come, and pass in. 

It is—or is soon about to be—the room of 
death. In the middle of the apartment a 
large, hearse-like bed, with many velvet cur- 
tains and plumes on top, is occupied by the 
dying man. How ray and shrunken, and 
withered and aged he appears. He might be 











[THE BLIND WIFE WHO 1s TO BRING M& THIS FORTUNE WILL BE LIKE A LOG ROUND MY NECK,” LORD BAYENAILL SAID, GLOoMILy,] 


eighty years old, and he is, in fact, barely 
threescore. Wrinkles and hard lines seemed 
to have been prematurely branded into his 
face ; his hair is white and scanty; his hands 
resemble the long, skinny claws of some kite 
more than the member of a lord of the creation ; 
his eyes are closed, his breathing laboured and 
feeble. His life is ebbing out fast—very fast. 
Not all the efforts of the two well-known 
doctors, who stand beside each other at the 
foot of the bed can retard his progress, nor 
ward off that mighty monarch who has already 
set his seal upon their patient’s brow, and who 
will have claimed him for his own before the 
first streaks of dawn. 


Seated near the bed is an old woman, who 


looks like what she is—‘ a nurse ”—not a pro- 
fessional, occasional person, but an ancient, 
family retainer, who has attended the births 
and deaths of the Blackmore family for the 
last forty years! There is no trace of any 
poignant sorrow or deep regret in her counten- 
ance, which is sensible, honest, hard featured, 
Her eyes are fixed in a steady, meditative 
stare on a figure standing with her back to the 
doctors and her face to the fire, the tall, slight 
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gracéfal figure of a young woman or girl— 
could we but see her face! : 

Sh¢@ stands motionless—for five minutes— 
ten minutes—twenty minutes—stands whilst 
the doctors, with a few whi ed words to 
the nurse, noiselessly withdraw, and @éscend 
to the gloomy old library, where a fire, com- 
fortable. armobairs, end strong waters 
await them, for the house of Blackmore, 
though dusty and dingy, is not inhcspitable 
and mean, And meanwhile we still glance 
at the figure before the fire. We note the 
gracefal pose of her head, the thick coils 
of fair hair, the flat back and sloping 
shoulders, and begin to wonder if she is 
going to remain in one position all night, or 
if she has been turned into stone; when at 
last she moves, and comes towards us, and we 
perceive now, and for the first time, that she 
is blind. 

Yes, evidently blind, for she wears a large 
green shade over her eyes, coming so low as 
almost to form a mask, just barely revealing P 
a thin outline of sallow cheek and a small, 
well-cut, but unusually firm mouth and chin. 
She stretches out her hands before her as she’ 
moves slowly across the room, andis- met by 
the old woman and conducted to @ehair, 

‘* How is he now, Hester?” siie aske, in a 
low, trainante voice. 

“Just the same as no chamge, my 
lady—there won't be aerate at tte end.” 

“ And could theg"do re 
the blind girl, ir = 
“ nothing—that gree? 
Fullar—b 

my 







** Nothi 


_- when it's tie wilR 
Hea night,” 
like ce that, there nts ee Toesee 


he has been leading t 
books night candi 


stitting oat nor gi himself a chanee: of 
heat Le edeher, tint -when tip 
came he could make norally.” 

“Te seeiie so n—80 





Only yesterday ; 
the library as 
down and pai ‘and cam never 
hands again.” 

* Yes, yes,” assented the the elder worteajdipen: 
unmoved voice; “it's tle way of human 
nature—bere today and’ gone to-morrow : 
One timelovel yma young, and happy, with} 
all the world ing a deal of one, and hang 
ing on one’s lévks snd lips—and then cold— 
dead—forgotten—ard put away out of sight 
and memory in the quiet grave. We ail com@* 
to it in our turn.” ‘ 

“I wish my turn would come soon,” sai@ 
the girl, ita low voice; ‘‘ I’m sotired of life— 
so tired!” she added, wearily. 

‘‘Lal my dear, you must not say such 
things, them’s down right wicked, them is, 
Why, who knows what there be in store for 
you yet ?—a happy life, like othér young people, 


“A. happy life! How likely!” »in.a low, 
sarcastic whisper. “ I have searcely a friend 
in the world, nor do. I kaew. how. to make 
them if I had the chance, I am plain, and 
eccentric, and”—with .a| shuddering bigh— 
‘‘blind, I wish that I mighé die with papa,’ 
suddenly sinking on her knees, and teking his 
cold, unrespopsive, hand between: her-two seft 
Warn ones. 

‘*You know very well your. sighs.may. be 
given back to you. Kis tempting the Almighty 
to talkin such a way ; it is just wicked, Come, 
I can’t have you stayin ig, here; you have been 
up these two nigh's, aad you are real worn 
ont. Come,” lifting her yourg mistress, whe 
made but a passive resistance; “I'll call you 
in cas® you are wanted, or he speaks or looks 
for you,” 

“ Promise—promise faithfully,” 

‘*T prothise,” returned the other, leading her 
from the room, morally certain she would 
have 10 occasion to recail her; ‘and. you will 
just Ife down in your clothes on your bed and 
take a sleep,’ opening the door of an opposite 
erartment, and guiding the blind girl towarda 
a littls white bed... “There. new,”....sher! 





saidjy as &he gank down exhausted ; « you'll | 
bé all the better for a cleep, and your 
gittibg up is)mo good—only *weaging your- 
self out for nothing.” And then, crossing 
the!roqm on tip-to¢; she went outy leaving her 
charge almost alréady asleép. 

In ten minutes e#he returned, and held the 
candle high over thes! 
forlorn-looking 
hand under its fave, the green shade thrown’ 
aside wet, andthe marks of. tears on-ber-pals, 
wasted cheeks, 

‘Heaven help her, she’s an orphan now,” 
muttered the nurse, as she gazed with an air 
of sympathetic interest on the girl beneath 
her, “Ani not much worse off, poor child, 
than sh@ was before. May I be forgiven for 
saying it, bat she has had ¢ a hard life, and he 
ae @hard*man, and thought a million times 


f higdictionary than of his @aughter. 
It t worked you blind—it was, my 
porivg, day and night, over his 


erooled old) letters and books. No prisoner, 
oakumpever leads half suth a life as 
had your sight) Ah! dear, 
? va a and iy. . the 

ies t young ere— 
little knowing.” 


Sop noiseless footstep, and hand guiding 
ic aladsuaaen t the-rusts of wind and whirling 


1 ig? Hitchins slowly made her 
why. daw , and announced td the two 
m ‘men tiat “ it was allover.” 


—__— 






‘CHAPTER. If. 
«Wr, Pinwete could) not last out’ the 
of the doctors; Dr. Mor- 
oner, standing up with 
d his coat. tails under 






ret! E ak 1 A queerway he 

( i quite sure that 

hi 4 er one cost-tail 

| toto ne ._ ** Hvhas 
: never seeing a oul. his 

| paper at mag era 
’ nor g' to. — 

ooru uw bribging out awork that 


neous but a raeneiweald ever have set in 
lhand—‘ The P¥obable Language of Pre-His- 


toric Man,’ 
* Yes, frottiewhet you'say he must have been 
eosentrio!” admitted the’ London doctor, 


as if he-was: iving ®@ weighty profes- 
sional a & oe 

ey nee no: — sot He 

never wore thé decent garb of an lish gen- 
tleman, but a Kind of loove, grey monk’s frook,. 
with a girdle round — his waist He never 
allowed any cleanifig out or dusting in’ his 
sanctum. The room is a sight, the windows 
caked with dirt, the. booka buried in dust, ex- 
cept those in immediate use, He kept his 
daughter at school till she was fifteen, then 
he brought her home sulely to use as hig 
amanuensis; ‘and worked her in that capacity 
like an Egyptian task. master, so much so that 
what with setting mp. half the nigh’ poring, 
over the smallest print, and. trying to.de- 
cipher her father’s crabbed writing, and.writ, 
ing héertelf over acres of paper, her health and 
strength broke down—and no wonder!—and 
she gradually lost the sight first of one eye, 
and then of the other oe 

“ Parmanently 7’ 

“Oh; I’ ni not s6 stra cf that. tt she were 
in'a more roWuat’ state of health, and not in 
a hopelessly depressed state of mind, and-if 
she-was putthrough a course of rome of thore 
German spas, and then went under ths hands 
of a first-rate Londdén oouliét,. she might 
reeover her’ ‘sight’ partially in the course of 
three or four years!” 

‘* Hunyph'!’ sat? his companion, in a tone 
of uninteresteddssent; ““Agd I supposé the 
father haselet the: whole ‘fine erty go’ to 
wraek and ruim? Such deluded’ metrare not 
fit to manage their ow a fiwirs}! ane oupht to 
be put up in amakylan} wher they could weite’) 
to their heart's content !’* : 


‘ 


=" very™ 
figure—which lay with. one 


| Ee 










ti Mate re . 
trent cane ea fouliin 








ra rr nt, 
andi a ‘ly Td - ea lea uu — 
just Sw you Aveulél_ ex 

Feviaor to be after bate co on 


t's: not; oth 4 b Op bro rty as th ame 


P ave n low 


rn | and ho know the late lord’s — tokeer 
‘away the” 


best part of the estate.” 
‘*Ob, I'd noidea! Then the next heir won't. 


« “ No,” — Dr. ye —rT — 
ead sagaciously. ‘‘ The property is no 

worth ase eon five imieed” pounds 
at the outside! But the old gentleman who- 
died this morning did not spend five*hundred 
pounds at the outside! There are BAY- 
ings;as you may imagine, Besides that, his 
a héa@ a very fine fortune, I should think 


gitl, upstairs will have every pe: 
of the one Mand fifty thousand nil 


“ You dal 
man, iit on 
hun Gru ey 








rare p fa : 

dings during the last 
that be won do in 
for alll 


that 
left x 


“aie bull ott 


mh men be: within the 

that's the 

‘fil ‘ solfeitor, ‘han bw > the: etx, I be- 

lieve heviou pet ee mit 
“ Le . someth a 

fe was i ‘Tet Lil rg he left 


je ‘@- rapid ng fellow, 
sts, Flings pm oalll cides, 
thie ‘darlings of society, 
ome. case on hand. 
I 3 " oughly Dancer,” 
eae gg oot. Bwater. 

ae a fellow of six 
pinot ime Ivever 


meet of the Pytchlcy, witen 
ir my wife’s brother. He 
manly fe 


bounds straight as a t 
speciall: — oon . 
t “hin 0 ie Was ° 
heir here.” . 


“ Well, there’ém6# much to be heir to, . 
your accoun ng te him to settle 


down and takes 
“No; and, from tiat’s about the 
last thing he woul think of doing! And, 
the ‘woman—lots. 


indeed, Is 

of debts; an enormous papability for spending 
money, a gay Lothapio, with mt as much 
steadiness as a/ butterfly. Nothing. taking 
about him except his appearance !”’ 

“ Ali! and that'is just what goés down with 
men and egos 0 2 orto. the last 3 will 
let. his finances drain, 
and ‘then rut himeelt the ‘market, anid 
marry some heiress!” 

“ And when her money is $2” 

“Oh! then he musttry* get rid of her 
and. lookout: for attother! “Well; I think we 
have about talkedenough) I think we may ae. 
well.tam: in. Is ite is >neme ‘thites 
o’oleck; andithe fireismemly out” - 

‘s Have another Bi-and-9i te: take you up to 
bed? No, youwon't! Welly then) thisis your 
way.) I'm going: back to Torchester to-night, 
80 Ili say. good-byel'” 

An@ Dev Hood, wakitg up “the ide 


driver avd the perished post-korses, gets it 
= carriage, and had himself driven rapidly 
ome, 
Informing his wife, whose secre curiosity 
had kept her frou her usual and 
who had 


rmnitted herself.a sa, semi- 
dove; that it was all over, old. mad- 


nian Ravenhill was SE a cote red et to ge ab 
‘ it would be-as.-well. pebade ds hg ts 
ere 
val Bien the mo oud ft Sila. 
1 and hewould ere Be I a sed if sho 
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waptetallowhen fathers example; and go ont | 
of nanan iin.» qnidty haraloss sorbet wey. 
fo age pier ttt - 


Ms Trang is, nob the smalleas: doubt but that, 
my, Uncle was, a mad ag a batter—stark 
—- madi - Lhe old. gentleman; aught ta, 

have heen dnHennell. 20Ara:960 b Sach . will; 
can never Btaad |! 

The speaker oe very handsome young 

man, dxpsaed in,a well-made, 
whose hae-eed gloves lay inaqhorebenide. oe 
= who was pacing up and down a Rerat 
anh's littheoffice in. a toweximg: passion 

sare ust oblige me by reading thas paragr 
Over again,” . cg igh dnt mat Py in fea of > 

ding | 


Ms, Paxrant,, 
alps eowit shai th ie ona Bleakaoeresaili: 
pine with, 


the 
utmost composure, Mhitching his. oles. aver 
histoathe » he conaluded, a. gazing abi his 
interest, ; 
ies... it is, you see ; and there is n@ going 
(or gething gut of itt 
n, 5 eet TL, flatly decling,.to, fulfil my, 
7) tract. Marry / pay: . CatBlA. 
Elganonoe gial-who is iiodemehoncete ap. 


cracked as her father !—net, thatske.can.uelp 
a ee -exeatage; but I think I see my- 
hundred and... fifty he pe eetbe 

tt 4, ’ 
—— not ani¢.a6 all)” nenommnenaing.ho, pace 


i Then whab.ene you gaing to.do lord?” 
said, Mr. Tanrant, eolemply,....“’ ones. yon: 
areat your wits’ end for: money.” 

“Deml. Yauiare aboutpright thera 1” 

‘You cannpt sell the ena renpeatys tt'a nethelled. 

debte ave very pressing 
‘ Mg oredr at woven eomas tothe same 

“You are left the entire disposal of. an, 
enormous. fortune, en: one - eonditinn:—shat 

withie, six months from her father's death 
yous have maxtied your. cousin, andthe six 
menths, will be up next-week}”, 

it* Yes. Yonece L.neven knew of all thia till 
bs ome aon Centred Afcioa docs not. boast 

‘* kad you have quite make up your-mind, 
definitely, ,tord rap theous hundesd ond: fikby 


“By: esgeer If I —e ther with- 
out apy saving clause,” laughing,“ as you 
cadd ity, I wondd-close.on the offer Like & shot 
—like a shot--my dear, sir!” 

“* Well,. my lord, if yon will! acceph& piace of: 
advice from me——”’ 

‘“@ratiad ” pub in: his lordship, with a.smile. 

* Vos, gratial ive knewn. you since yous 

were that: holdiaghis band abont twa 
teat 1 above tha: — ‘tendeL weuld be sorry 
to: see: yeu. e.baristed: man—em entlaw fron: 
oe eee dsagged Gown old couse with: 


awh, shonld. I not marry an heinessens 
peotéy.game:hajucsed: ” said this client, cheer- 
fully, -# IL; wene to-go down into the Man.. 
cheater cotten market I'd. get one tommorrow, 
wnbentae Giver aie has | oy taastinge . 

ver apy mar 
poo EE 

“ yor are looking at the 
whole business : from.a wrong point of view— 
you are treating it as a joke,” suid the solicitor; 
sternly ; “amd E am trying to advise.you tothe 
beat of m y power,” >" 

1 Jake, indeed 1 By George, it’s no. joke to 
me!” pacing the room with his hands: im :has 
pockets, ‘‘Oomemnow, then,. give mais plain 
statement, cfiothe case, and! Lid listem quite 
seriously, Hire away, Tarrans! I’m ali at- 
tention,’”* 

“Inthe, first place, yon are head over ears 


in aha 
's @ fact,” eae <p * 
Blackmore mortgaged to 

hal dat, and the ghinedeh it -woald rere 


on; and, then, supposing are 
cle —what bave you to live om?” on 


not myfriends ! I'l. logk out for the heiress, aa 
I paid. me at Bt ’ 

* Leaking 0 axe, are. two 
different metters.. A eee lord. is, no 
cateh; & husband. whose, vena clothes. and 
cigars would have aheuae & for b y his: wife is 
rather s contemptible crea 

“ Iteit woald po that, nelly ’ stammered 
the: young. man, reddening With shame end 
annoyance, 

“Noy parden,me, On the day you mazry 
= cousin you are psid, over the. wholg; piu 

on Four-owD- use, to,deal with.4s you ploase.” 

‘\2be man must. have bern wad to Jewve me 
one soe and fifty thuusand pounds—gs,is 
Were locee cash—not tied up in. any way 1”? 

“No, :Not-tied up in anyway, 4odeal with 
as,you:pleased, It.js. rathega regh legacy. io 
every way.” 

And sbe—what.is she todave?” gram’ dy. 

** Oh, ail, in casa.you do net fallin, with hac 
father’s views, and five hundred a year pin- 
meney if you do,” 

“T musb.own that the. unccntzalled spendin 
of such @ fortune: is... great, temptatioa—a 
great temptation,” said the, young men, look- 
ing out of the window, wistlally; *‘. bus wkas 
would r do, lugging @ blind, wife, about the 
world? 

“ You a not ing her abont, as.jou call it, 
You conld-legve her at home,” 

“She woald nof stand that, Never fear!” 

“ Yes, she, would, She is.naed to such a 
— life; thet poor girl, she, would stand 
any 

= re when i is the time, up?” he continyed, 
anxiongly, 

“ This day week—the. fifteenth instant,” 

‘* Well; look here, Tarrant,’ said. the young 
lord, taking up his hat apd.gloves, prepsratory 
to moving off, “ T'll tell. you. what.I'll do. L'li 
think of it, and I'll let you know in a day or 
| two.” Sosaying he lounged.outof the room, let 
himself out at aside door well-known-to, Mr, 
Tarrant’s clients, and sauntezed slowly hack 
to the hotel where he was putting up. He had 
not been over to, Blackmore.. No, thank you. 
When he entered the coffee-ro1m he. discovered 
that.duging. his absence, several, letters had 
arrived—bills all, except one fram, a, very con- 
fidential friend, ere made. his.fage look ex- 
tremely, black, ° $ 

‘My Duar —— (Private; ) 

‘Old. Tinfoih swears he, wou't wait 
apother wack—nay, nob another day, fox bis 
money, and that he will run you in, As ha, is 
alwoys as goacen 88. his. word. I givaiyou the tip 
in time. not come baak.te, tava if 
I were yon a Lb Thad squared him,, He can, he 
uncommonly nasty-—you knew how he ecoked 
Taspent'’s. goore, only, laat.year. Your floma, 
Conny--I. beg ben pardon, Mys. Derwent, 
wiflow--is going the paces, and no, mistake, 
with Maztin of the Blues. Tait teuotiat you 
aydshe hadyno ead, of, 9 fare-np, ©), YOu. 
leit towa ?-+-Yeuwrs-to ‘e cinder, 

‘| GEORGE; ConLnis,” 
This was nota very pleasant, offusien ;. and, 





then, on the top of it, Lord Ravenhill reesived 
half-ardezen pressing demands, for moray by 
tradesmen who: had heen; alarmed by. his de. 

partare from, town; and, to crown ae ve ery 
2rim: note of-warning from Tinfoil, and Cp, 
He was inclined, as he said to himself, toshrow 
up the sponge, and let_things take their course. 

At any rate, he would. have no mcre money 
worries, and a man’s life wasa burden to him 
when he was hampered: with both; Better, he 
said: 'to himself, ba, hampered with a blind 
wife—he could gebawayfrom her sometimes, 
but: from his debta; never! These bills.and 
these letters) had: come at.a, critical moment, 
and the seeds sown in his mind by the family 
solicitor begam to. bear frnit, far sooner than 
that long- headed gentleman. expected. 

* There is nothing to shake: ane up and 
rouse one’s ideas Jike a good long walk,” said 
Lord Ravenhill to himself; avd it being alovely 
evening he set off ima resolu’e manner—hat 
welk pulled over brow, and stick in hand—to 
sons his ideas-and make pp bis mind. 








“ Not my wits;'forthey aré ot very.sharp ; 


Involuntarily hisvsteps led) him towards | 


Blackmore, which frowned over a valley about 
four miles from Torchester, He started with 
astonishment ashe diseovered that.he was 
passing the rusty irongates, The place even on 
a lovely Jane evening had a dreary, deserted, 
forlorn look; the, avenue, was half covared 
with, moss; the, trees wanted.lopping and 
trimming badly; the Icdge' was. empty; the 
panit bjistered off the dgor; the windows 
broker, one. of the chimueys, blown dewn. 
The ferspresding green park, with clamps 
of} magnificent timber no hing could. spoil ; 
but surely the hundreds of rabbits who graze: d 
and'scampered about im awfal tameness ought 
to, be got rid off, before the whole place became 
One: hege warren. 

iE abert welked alongithe road (till he. cama 


to gap ia the palings, over which he vaulted,’ 


and proceeded to take. achart cut. across the 
grass, He felt asif he was an ioterloper-—a 
tréapesser,. He could nob, realise that the fine 
old xed. pile he was approaching was his owa—- 
that be was lord of ail the aerea,tpoa whic 
he gazed and stovd for the first,time in, his life 
—upon hisownland ! He walked. quickly along 
till. he.came to where what had onge been 
aucient pleasure grounds were railed off from 

the park by a high iron paling, and here the 
gate was locked, He stood aud gazed at the 
scene Ofdecay and neglect, The ples: sure-pround 
was, indecd, a wilderness; the wa'ks were, al- 

most,effaced; the steps were broken ; statues 
lay prone amid @ jungle of hardy roses, lag lk- 


apur, wallflowers, lavender, and weeds of high . 


degree, 

As he.stood with his arms leaning on tho 
top bar of the,gate, and his eyes taking in the 
scene.of desolation before him, he suddexily, be- 
came aware that a figure was making ifs wey 
down what had once been the contrad walk, 
and what bore. traces of being used ag & 
frequent (rack; for a narrow footpath in the 
middle led, straight tothe gate. The fienre came 
nheaser and nearer—very slowly —a tall woman 
in black, It must be—yes, if. was his blind 
cousiv, walking in the pleasnre-ground alone! 
Of all the forlorn, uncared-for beings about the 
place she looked the most forlorp, as ahs 
came slowly and timidly towards the gate, 
oceasiosally striking forth. her handg, as, if to 
make surecf her whereabouts. He hastily and 
stealthily stepped away into the, grass as sho 
came up, and actually took, the place he had 
occupied but two minutes’ prevdously—only 
that.she was.on the other side,of.the railings. 

She. had fair hair, hecouldscethat; but the 
ppper part of her face was entizely concealed 

by.a dropping black hat, She..was wrapped 
in-some kind of black mantle, end was taliand 
blight, and heremarked that her hands, as sho 
rested ther on the top of the gate, were very 
whiteand thin, She stood with her face to- 
wands tre sunset for fully twenty, minntes, so 
that he had a long, exhagstive view. He could 
noismoye 2s, long as +he remained there, for 
weil he knew thot the blind have. prove: bially 
the ears of hares. So he stayed.on, vainly hop, 
ing to catoh aglimpse of her faca, until, with, » 
sadden gesture of weariness, she took her hands 
off the gate, wrapped her mantle more. closely 
reund her, ard slowly tarned awey ip the same 
divection as she had, come, .He watched. her 
tili she had. disappesred from, sight, aud then 
set off for Torchester with his:mind more dis- 
tarbed than ever. All night long his sleep was 
breken by recollections of the tall figure in 
black, standing. at the cate of the desolate plea- 
sure-ground, with her bightless ayes turned to- 
wards the settingsun. Somehow. it brought 
before his mental vision the saddest picture 
that he had ever seen. 

* t * * * 

Next morning hia mind was. meade up—yes, 
quite made up, Hoe told Mr. Tarrant be was 
going to get rid of his debt, to rettle down at 
Blackmore,snd to marry his cousin Eleanor—if 
she was a¢ reeable. That was arquesiion that 
caly struck him now for the firsi timo, 

On! yes, Mr. Tarrant believed tho would 
make no objection; and, indeed, anyth'ng was 
better then the life she was living in diamal 
seelusion; with no ene to peak to bat two or 
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three old servants. Mr. Tarrant would go 
over and sound her, and prepare her for a visit 
from his lordshipin a day or two; who, mean- 
while, had better see at once about a special 
license. 

His lordship, therefore, not sorry of any 
excuse, was speeding up to town that very self- 
same afternoon ; and, alas! for good resolutions, 
fellinto the hands of Circe, the enchantress ; in 
other words, Mra. Derwent, a fashionable, fast, 
well-to-do widow, who lived in a very sweet 
little house in Mayfair, and made no secret of 
her appreciation of Bertie Ravenhill—and 
Bertie Ravenhill listened to the voice of the 
charmer, It was the middle of Jane—he was 
mad to stay in the country. She declared (not 
kyowing of Tinfoil and Co.) he must dine 
with her, he must take her to the a, to 
the Frenot plays, to a water party at Dachet ; 
and he did all these, and spent a great of deal 
of time, besides, in Mrs. Derwent’s rose-tinted 
boudoir, whispering soft nothings into her 
shell-like ears, looking into her iak-black eyes, 
aud cursing his fate and his uncle’s will. 

Conny Derwent bad fifteen hundred pounds 
a-year and spent double; and, moreover, her 
late husband, with post mortem malice, had 
willed that income elsewhere if his Constance 
was ever inconstant to his memory, and took 
to herself another spouse. So marriage be- 
tween her and the hard-up hero was simply 
out of the question, and perhaps for that very 
reason he imagined himself most hopelessly 
and miserably and devotedly in love, 

Constance Derwent was tall and slight, and 
had a little lithe figure and an undulating way 
of walking or gliding that some people thought 
the quintessence of grace; but others said 
that the well-known widow forcibly re- 
minded them of a snake, andjthat her dead- 
green and dead-leaf dresses carried out the 
idea, along with her small shiny black head 
and coal-black eyes. Her complexion was 
deadly pale. She looked as if once upon a time 
some awful shock had driven the blood from 
her face, and it had never come back again. 
Snake or no snake, the poison of asps was under 
her lips, and Conny was a dangerous woman. 
Wise people avoided offendiag her—were, in 
short, afraid of her; for she was a reckless, 
unscrupalous enemy, and not a speciality, as is 
sometimes the reverse of the picture. Warm 
friend! No. Conny was selfish, and had no 
room in her heart for anyone but herself and 
—Bertie Ravenhill. He was the only weak 
joint in her armour, and she kept the fact to 
herself with habitual prudence. 

She had a great many men friends, and 
sometimes favoured one, sometimes another, 
but she preferred the tip of Bertie’s little 
finger to a whole crowd of the others, all put 
together. Bertie had had a letter from Mr, 
Tarrant : ‘‘ Lady Eleanor had agreed since her 
cousin wished it,” ‘ Wished it,” he oon as 
he came to this sentence; “he had had great 
difficulty to persuade her at first, but she had 
come round in the end to her father’s way of 
thinking, that her cousin had better halve the 
purse as well as the place and property, and 
being her nearest relative he would look after 
her better as his wife than in any other way; 
and whatever he pleased to do she was ready 
to accede to, and place the whole matter in his 
hands.” ae been worked up and drilled 
into this frame of mind by Hester. What 
would her young lady do with such a fortune? 
she demanded, shrilly. Far better do as her 
father and her cousin desired, and become 
Lady Ravenhill! And so, after a long struggle, 
the girl gave in; but the time was so short, she 
had never even spoken to her kinsman, and 
next Wednesday was thefatalday. It seemed 
so mercenary, so like a bargain, an odious 
bargain, tuat it took Mr. Tarrant and Hester 
quite two days to bring her to a proper frame 
of mind. 

“Tam afraid they painted her future bride- 
groom in brilliant colours, and talked them- 
selves and her int» a conviction that he was 

only too eager to fulfil his part of the agree. 
ment. What are you looking so grumpy 
about, Bertie,” Mrs. Derwent asked, on the 





third Jay of his sojourn in town, when, with a 
very glowing face, he came up to her chaise in 
the Row. Of course you are going to take me to 
see Sarah B—— this evening? Mr. Viners is 
coming to dinner, and ro oy Holt, and we 
shall be just a nice box ag 

‘* Sorry I can’t do anything of the kind. I’ve 
just had « letter from my man of business ; 
and I find that I must go back—go back to the 
country, I mean—this afternoon.” 

“Ob! nonsense, your business must wait,” 
she said, with an impetuous nod. 

“Not this time,” he answered, with a shake 
of his head that must have carried conviction 
wiih it. 

‘Is it so very serious?" she asked, in a low 
voice. ‘ Bother about money, or what? Oh! 
do tell me what it is,” she urged, i 
room for him beside her. 

‘* It is very serious —a very serious business. 
I will tell you all about it when I come back 
to town.” 

“It has something to do with the property. 
I suppose the place your uncle left you?” 
“Yes!” taking the seat beside her at last. 
* And he left me more than his property.” 

‘* What more—money?” 

“ Yes! and something else.” 

** Well, be quick and tell me. You know I 
hate guessing.” 

“If you cannot guess I won’t help you—you 
shall kaow when [come back, I must soon 
be off ; I have to catch the two o’clock train.” 

“You shall not go, Bertie, till you tell me 
what your business is,”’ she said, rather fiercely. 
“Tt is something quite out of the common— 
not about money, not about your place! It 
must then be—about a woman?” 

* You have hit the right nail on the head 
at last,” he answered, with averted eyes, 
digging busily in the gravel all the time with 
his cave. 

‘“‘ And she—who is she?’ she demanded, in 

whisper. 

“ Bhe is only my cousin—my uncle’s daugh- 


‘¢ And what have you to do with her—what 
business have you to transact togecher ?” 

‘* Nothing very unusual,”’ he replied, with 
pale lips and a ghastly attempt at a smile, 
“ We are merely going to be married to-mor- 
row by special license at Blackmore church.” 

“T don’t believe you,” stammoered Mrs. 
Derwent, concealing her face with her white 

arasol, which her trembling hands could 
fardly support. 

“Very well; seeing is believing. If you 
don't believe me come and see; and now,” 
rising, ‘‘Oonny, I must say good-bye to you, 
good-bye in more ways than one; but no matter 
what it costs me, and you can guess, there 
was no other altermative than to marry her.” 

“Than to marry her! Well!” partially 
recovering her self-possession, “I shall come 
and see you married to-morrow. Yes, I shall, 

ou invited me. It is to be strictly private, 

t you must tell her if she is annoyed at 
seeing me that I am one of your oldest 
friends.”’ 

** As far as she is concerned you may come 
and welcome ; she will be none the wiser, poor 
girl. You do not know, of course—I never 
told you—that my cousin—my bride that is to 
be, is blind.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tue very afternoon of the same day 
Lord Ravenhill made his way to Black- 
more Park Abbey with Mr. Tarrant. It 
was a lovely summer's evening as they walked 
through the shady, picturesque country roads, 
scarcely meeting @ soul. 

“It will be better for you to see each other 
this evening than to-morrow for the first 
time,” said Mr. Tarrant, as he stepped out 
briskly. “I told her you would be over some 
time late this afternoon.” 

“T have seen her, you know; when she was 
a child of ten,” said his companion, knocking 
the head of an unoffepding ox-eyed daisy with 
a sudden blow of his stick. 





“ ~ we not blind depeet Senatthmenanee 

“No, by George; 8 great, big saucers 
of eyes, like two holes in a burnt blanket. I 
recollect I came down to see my uncle, and it 
was during her holidays, and she took me out 
to show me the place—not quite sach a wilder- 
ness as it is now—and she did not seem a bad 
sort of child, I remember she fell into the 
river and got an awfal drenching, and I pulled 
her out. She looked like a drowned rat, and 
got into frightful race with some old 
woman—a nurse, I , who carried her 
ete be dried, and that was the last I saw 


“ And that is ten years ago !"’ said Mr. Tar- 
rant, meditatively. ; 

“* Yes, and here we are! There ought to be 
quite a crop ef hay on the avenue itself. It 
will take months to put the place into any kind 
of order. I suppose there's no bell?” tugging 
at a rusty bell-pull. 
all hard i will snake 0 clang enough 00 Wahe 

O a clang wi 
the dead.” 

And so it did, in answer to another violent 
application, and in two minutes more the 
gentlemen had been ushered into the only pre- 
sentable sitting-roo in the house—the 
library, which, since the late master’s de- 
cease, had been thoroughly tamed oat, and 


washed, and cleaned, and dasted—papers and 
notes burnt with a reekless i that was 


ignorance 
enough te briag the old gentleman back from 
his grave; and now it was quite a habitable if 
rather gloomy, shabby apartment, lined with 
carved book-cases, farnished with heavy 
carved furniture, and faded and our- 
tains. Still, the carpets weve Tarkey, soft to 
the footfall ; and in the dim light of the wan 
evening the room was fail of shadows, an 
neither client nor a dreamt that among 
— stood the blind young mistress of the 

couse. 

She had entered softly, without the shade 
over her eyes—her heart beating so loudly 
that she could hear it — dreading, and 
yet craving, to hear her coasin’s voice—the 
gay, boyish, handsome cousin, who had spent 
a whole hot summer day with her so many 
years ago—had cendescended to climb walls, to 
chase butterflies, and to take her out on the 
river in the crazy old boat, out of which she 
had so foolishly and ignominiously tambled 
into the water. He was nicethen. She had 
never forgotten him, and he had had a plea- 
sant voice and bright, frank manners. Would 
he be nice now # The first words that fell ee 
her ears sent a cold chill to her heart, as if an 
ice bolt had fallen on it. 

* Only the time is so short, and I’m in such 
a hole, I'd neverdoit. It’s not fair to my- 
self—it’s not fair to her. I cannot think how 
I ever could have been such an awful fool as 
to my money affairs into such a mess. 
B other fellows’ bills is the deuce. Renew- 
ing, borro at seventy-five per cent. interest, 
that’s been about it,” he said, y. ‘If 
I only was as well five years ago as Iam now 
I had never have come to such & pass as this. 
What am I to do with her? that’s the ques- 
tion! I cannot take her up to town. I cannot 
live down here in this ramshackle old barrack ! 
I should cut my throat in a fortnight! There 
has been no time to think of anything, as I 
only knew of the whole thingten days ago. I 
have not realised it yet !” ; 

“ And you still have the greatest distaste 
for the transaction and for this one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds?” demanded Mr. 
Tarrant. 

“Not for the money. What man born of 
womanever heard of that? But, confidentially, 
you know I make no secret about the matter 
to you. The blind wife who is to bring me this 
fortane will be like a log round my neck as 
long as I live, and yet if Idon’t marry her 
am & ruined man, and must leave you to settle 
with my creditors, and fly the country. What 
is she about all this time? ’—impatiently— 
“‘ why on earth does she not come down and let 
us get it over?” : 

“Come into the next room meanwhile,” said 
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Mr. Tarrant, ‘‘and look at the paintings. 
They ought to be taken out of their frames 
and cleaned. Some of them are very valuable, 
but they are ruined now, or nearly ruined, 
with damp and blue mould.” 4 

No sooner had the two left the library and 
gone into an adjoining room than she left her 
Paige | position against the wall and felt 
her way to a chair, 

She was not stone blind. She could still 
discern between night and day, and the form 
or outline of objects—no more. What was 
that she had just heard? A log round his neck 
all his life! It was trae—so she would be, and 
yet 1g must marry her to save himself from 
raio 

She pressed her hands to her throbbing 
temples with a gesture of d ir. at was 
shetodo? Declare at once she would remain 
Lady Eleanor Blackmore, and keep her fortune 
and leave him to his fate? It was what she 
ought to do, but no—she had thought of some- 
thing else. She would cut the Gordian knot 
in another fashion, and had hardly come to this 
new resolution when her two visitors were back 
in the library once more. ; : 

No one would believe that the figure in black, 
sitting with her back to the light, blind, for- 
loro, and helpless-looking, was a young woman 
of unusual determination and force of cha- 
racter. Her solitary life, spent among her 
father’s books, aloof from all society, com- 
pletely out of the world, had made her hard 
and self-reliant ; and though very ignorant of 
the ways of mankind, and simple to an extent 
oe pomyse ree she could —, up her 
mind rapidly on an emergency, and having 
made up her mind never changed it, which is 
more than can be said for many people. 

‘This is your cousin, Lady Eleanor!’ said 
Mr. Tarrant. 

Lord Ravenhill was understood to mutter 
something, and put out his hand to take hers 
erg was exceedingly limp and irrespon- 
sive). 

“She might get up,” he said to himself, 
irritably, ‘* instead of sitting there as if she 
was dumb as well as blind.” : 

“I must take Mr. Tarrant’s word that you 
are my cousin,” said a cool, level tone at last. 
‘‘ Unfortunately I cannot see you, Lord Raven- 
hill, You have come to talk to me about 
business.” 

Certainly she was no fool! She was as com- 
posed as possible, which was more tHan he felt, 
he said to himself. 

How he wished he could see her face, but the 
shade, which she had replaced, was drawn far 
over her eyes, and she sat with her back to the 
little light that there was. 

+“ we not better have the candles?” 
suggested Mr. Tarrant. 

**No, if it is all the same to you, I would 
rather sit in the dark, though to me it is 
always dark,” she added, with an involuntary 

lh. ‘“* We can talk and say all we have to say 

hout light.. I have something to lay before 
you and my cousin,” she ed, and she 
spoke more in the tone of a queen issuing her 
commands _— the eeetren er ro girlshe 
was popularly supposed to be. ‘To-morrow 
may ONGuaa daph Teco to bo materi’. in order to 
enable him to receive my fortune, without any 
restriction, that he may spend it or use it un- 
ba ee ome 

This was pluin speaki & vengeance. 

‘Am I not right, eur | Habert ? me 

** Yes, I believe that’s about it,” he answered, 
redd to the rcots of his crisp, dark hair. 

“T had some notion of not —not falfilling my 
ie of the agreement, but on second thoughts 

will—on one condition, and only one.” 

“And what is that?” demanded her rela- 
tive, eagerly, fi 

“That after the’ ceremony to-morrow we 
uever see or”—correcting herself—“I mean 
meet each other again.” 

A dead silences followed this stipulation. At 
last Mr. Tarrant found voice,— 

“ But, my dear pars ben 6 such a p - 
ing will make you the ughing stock of the 
whole country—of the whole world.” 





“T don’t care,” she answered, doggedly. 
“Those are my only terms. Do you agree, 
cousin Hubert?” 

Cousin Hubert warmly replied that he did 
not know. Married people separated like that 
would look such awfal fools. ‘If he was asked 
for his wife what was he to say?” 

“No one will ask you for your wife,” she 
answered promptly. “If they think you have 
not got one. No one need know of the fact un- 
less you tell them. We have lived in such re- 
tirement; we have no friends, no acquaintances, 
we are forgotten by the world. r. Stevens, 
the rector, will marry us, Mr. Tarrant will 
give me away, and thore will be an end of it!” 

‘*And what do you purpose to do after- 
wards?’’ asked her future husband, who, 
between ourselves, looked upon this novel 
oy with the strongest favour. 

‘I have ten thousand pounds of my own. I 
should like my income to be increased to two 
thousand a-year—paid quarterly through Mr. 
Tarrant ; and I shall taks Hester with me and 
go away abroad,” she answered, composedly. 

“Upon my word, my lady!” said Mr. 
Tarrant—who did not half approve of the law 
being laid down in this way, especially by a 
girl whom he had always looked upon half 
with pity and half with a vague kind of 
patronage.—“ you have it all cat-and-dried.” 

“Yes, I have it all settled; and it now only 
remains for my cousin Hubert to say ‘ yes,’” 
she returned, placidly. 

“ But who is to look after you?” he barst 
out. ‘“ You can’t go wandering about the Con- 
tinent with an old woman who does not even 
know her own langaage! It would be folly— 
insanity! You would be robbed and swindled 
and ill-treated at every town! No, I won't 
agree to that!’ he declared, with unusual 
firmness. 

‘* What have you to say to it? You need 
not make yourself in the least uneasy,” she 
replied, very demurely. 

** But I shall make myself very uneasy !’’ he 
persisted. ‘Why not stay here? I will have 
the place repaired aad put in order—get you a 
carriage, ponies, and whatever you fancy—and 
leave you to please yourself inevery way.” 

“No, I won’t stay here! ’’ she returned, with 
mach determination. “I have lived here 
now for the last five years without going be- 
yond Blackmore village; and I am so tired of 
this life—I want to go away and see—no! ’— 
correcting herself—‘' not to see the world, but 
go among other people!” 

“Strangers?” he exclaimad, expressively. 

“ Yes, strangers! Everyone is a stranger to 
me! You area stranger,” she returned, with 
provoking ness. 
€3‘‘I never heard of such a mad proposition in 
my life—never!” said Mr, Tarrant, who had 
been stalking up and down the room in a great 
state of perplexity, with his thumbs in the 
armholes of his waistcoat. “Never! Think 
of you without your sight—without any ex- 
perience—a mere child in the ways of the 
world, being let loose on the Continent of 
Earope with two thousand a-year in your 
pocket, and your only protector an ignorant 
old woman!” 

‘* Let loose on the Continent !” she answered, 
with an odd laugh. “You talk as if I were a 
mad dog! Well, cousin Hubert, have you 
made up your mind? Do yot agree?” 

“ No, not if this continental scheme is to be 
carried out?’ he answered. # 

“ Bat don’t you think I shall be much more 
dangerous on the Contineat with one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds in my pocket, 
which, if you don’t come to my terms, will be 
my own for ever and always after to-morrow ?” 
she suggested, sweetly. 

This idea burst upon the two men now for 
the first time. 

She meant to leave Blackmore under any 
circumstances, and to have her own way, and 
certainly such an encrmous fortane would be 
an immense temptation to the adventurers 
with which the Continent is always swarming. 

‘Have you ne 2?” demanded her 


cousin, desperately. 





“ You are thinking that if I {had I ought to 
be put into a lunatic asylum without delay # 
No, I have no guardian except yourself. You 
would be a kind of a nominal one, I suppose, 
if you married me?” Jf 

Certainly the coolness and audacity of this 
blind girl, sitting so quietly in a high-backeé 
chair, with her hands crossed in her lap, was 
utterly confounding. 2 

Lord Ravenhill, who had come to patronise 
and tolerate his fiancée, found that the boot 
was quite on the other foot,*and that his 
cousin was the mistress of the situation, and 
knew it, 

If he married her he would get the money 
and freedom; if he did not marry her she 
would have the money and her freedom, and 
he would be the only loser in the long run. 

There was no time to be lost, he must make 
up his mind at once—now or never. 

“ Well, which is it to be, yesorno? Doyou 
agree or not?”’ 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he growled at last; 
“there’s nothing else for it!” 

‘I’m glad you see it as I do,” she said, 
cheerfaliy, ‘‘ Then to-morrow you become & 
rich man; and yoa make out, if you please, & 
written agreement to the effect that never by 
word or deed will you recognise or claim me 
as your wife, nor endeavour to see me again ! a 

“Yes, I agree; Tarrant will see to it’’—he 
answered this gaily. ies 

* And I may add, for your peace of mind, 
that I know some people now abroad—school- 
fellows of mine—who will, lam sure, take me 
in for a time.” 

‘‘ Where are they? What is their name?” 
he inquired, disbelievingly. 

‘*Ah! I cannot tell you everything. You 
must not want to know too much,”—rising and 
disappearing in the dusk, a tall, straight 
young figure, ‘‘ After to-morrow we each go 
our way for life; and if I die before you, you 
shall be duly acquainted with the melancholy 

fact. Now, good-bye,” holding out her hand. 

** Allow me to lead you to the door,” said 
her future husband, stiffly. 

“ No—no,.thank you. I can find my way 
about quite well, when I know a room as I do 
this one.” So slowly, with one hand slightly 
extended before her, she passed from his 
astonished gaze, 

“ Well, upon my word!” said Lord Raven- 
hill, when he had closed the door behind her, 
“she beats everything I ever met in petticoats 
into fits—and I have seen a good many in my 
time—so 3001, so matter-of-fact, so determined 
to have her own way! By George! I rather 
admire her. She is no more cracked than I 
am myself, and as clever as the very deuce! 
See the corner she put us into, and you, & 
lawyer!” thisto Mr. Tarrant, contemptuously. 
‘*I wonder you allowed yourself to be defeated 
by a chit of her age!” 

“Chit!” indignantly. ‘She's twenty, and 
she has her brain as full of knowledge as it can 
hold. She has a will of her own and a 
tongue in her head. I never discovered either 
till ‘to-day; and she has the law on her side 
into the bargain. Her father, who was cer- 
tainly wanting a day in the week, left no 

wuabian to the property, and she can snap 

er fingers in allour faces and go'whereshe likes 
with the hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
Two thousand a-year is much the safer sum ; 
and if you will listen to me and take my 
advice, pay off your debts, I'll look into that 
matter, if you like, and no doubt cut down the 
totals of a good many bills. D> up this place, 
let it, and settledown with her for a while 
abroad. She may recover her eyesight, and 
she has plenty of brains.” 

“Settle down with her! What are you 
talking about? You forget I am never to see 
her again after to-morrow—that’s the one 
condition,” 

“Ah! yes, yes; but a woman does not 
always mean everything she says.” 

“ She does, at any rate. And when I’ve given 
a solemau promise, you .may be quite positive 
that I am the last man in the world to break 
my word. Here, it’s pitch dark !""—getting ap 
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suddenly—‘‘ we- may es well be moving, it’s 
very plain that we ars not going to’ be asked 
to er; and we have a good long walk 
before uss Fancy,” he exclaimed, as they 
descended the steps side by side, ‘* this time 
to-morrow I shall be a married man!” 

“Yes,” returned the other, ‘this time 
to-morrow you: will owm ons hundred and fifty 

pounds ! 2 
(Zo be continued), 
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MARAQUITA. 


— 
CHAPTER. xX. 


Tr was Christmas Eve, a bright, clear day, 
with icicles hanging in long pen ents from the 
roofs, and « fairy net-work of tracery, wrought 
Ld the Frost Queen’s fingers on the windows. 

@ sky was like a glittering expanse of sap- 
phire—cold, keen, and brilliant, 

Harly in the afternoon Sir Piers Lyngard 
rode over from home to the Manor, and, on 
entering, found his betrothed busily engaged 
decorating the hall with evergreens; a large 
basketfal of which was on the ground, while 
she, mounted on a pair cf steps, carefully 
placed a wreath of ivy and holly round some 
ancient-looking personage in a Charles. II. 
wig that adorned-the wall. 

** Doean’t he look nice?” she said, coming 
down from her — to shake hands with the 
baronet; and then, standing s little distance 
off in order to admire ker handiwork, “TI 

don’t think, from his appearance, he can. bver 
pas found himeelf in such festive garb be- 
ore!” 

* Probably not. Who ishe?” 

“Goodness knows! An hypothetical ances- 
tor, purchased in Wardour-street, perhaps,’’ 
she answered, with a little shrug of her shoul- 
ders, and leading the way to the library, 
whither she was followed by Sir Piers, 

Seen in the full, clear light that streamed 
through the wide oriel window, Avice too ap- 
peared changed—graver, and more womanly 
than of'yore; She was dressed in a gown of 
somedark, warm, winter material, that threw 
up the bright ty of her complexion, and 
the sunny: glory of: hér yellow Hair—no longer 
flowing loose about her shoulders, but fastened 
in @# knot-at the back of her head. Tie only. 
ornament she wore was her betrothal ring—a 
cirelet of pearls-and diamonds. 

Slee seated herself near the window, while 
Sir Piers leaned’ against the wood-work and 
glanced’ round at a multitude of parcels of 
pe vor sizes and descriptions that littered the 
table. 

“They have just arrived,” she said, follow- 
ing‘the direction of his eyes ; “ and that is the 
reason they are not yet unpacked:” 

‘‘ Preparations for Tuesday, I suppose ?”’ he 
observed. 

‘“You.”* 

“ Ourwedding-day is very rear now, Avice.” 

“Very,” she responded, clasping her hands 
together, avd licking, not, at kim, but out of 
the window in the direction of the lake, where, 
scarcely’ year eB Lascelles had whispered. 
his love-words jae ar—woids sweeter to her 
than any Sir Piers had ever utterdd, 

“T hope it will be as fine a day as this,” she. 
added, britiging back™her ‘thougtifs to ‘the 
present.” «‘ They say’ it is a bad omen when: 
the’stin doesn’t shine.” 

_ “Rubbish ! lite most other of@ wives” say- 

ings! As if it could make any difference to 

what follows,” he exclaimed, rather -im. 

patiently. “fT hope you know that, for my 
art, I shall do, my. bést fo make you a good | 
usband.” 

“T am suré yott will” if a low voice, and 
withdut raising Ker eyes. 

He looked at her a moment in silence, and ik 
struck “im ~ nOw, as. it had’ when she 
promised to ba his wifé, that ber manner was 
slightly dnréspor ee considering what her 
mother had told him with regard to her feel. 

ings, His memory travelled, back te last 





difficult a task it would be. 


spring, when, vowing to himself he would not 
sorrow for the lors of one'who had proved 
herself'so. unworthy as grey Soon he. had 
gone to town, and striven to’ forget her in a 
round of’ such’ constant galety as the London 
season provided. He had naturally been 
thrown ‘a great deal into the society. of Avice, 
who, he could not help noticing, was very 
different from her old bright self; and once, 
when he observed this to her mother, Mrs, 
Foley told him the reason—namely, that'she. 
was in love, the object of her attachment be- 
ing himself! 

At first he was too much taken aback to say 
anything; but when he got home, and thoughé 
it over, if seemed to him only one course was 
left for his adoption—that of wei Avice to 
be bis wife, Lady Lyngard was always im- 
pressing on him the necessity. of giving the 
Court a mistress; and if; as she said, it was 
his duty to marry, and so prevent his name 
from dying’ out, why he could nct do better 
than wed one who was-in every way 80 eligible, 
as Avice.’ Love-he had done with for ever. 

He lost! no time in speaking to Mrs, Foley, 
who undertook to break the news to her 
cueatiter, te the Bog J hel were pevion 
ally engsged—for: Mrs. Fole ne argumen 
unsaid im her efforts to bend. Avice to her 
wishes, and to the young izi compliance 
seemed the only alternative oft her,. 

‘*Are you happy, Avice?” Sir Piers said, 
taking her hand, and pressing it—more with 
the affectionate solicitudes of a brother than the 
warmth of 4 lover: 

She looked’ a little surprised, and a deep-red 


stained her delicate face, 
“ Why do you ask euch a question?’ she re-" 
turned, in a. very low-voice. . 


‘“ Because your appearance suggests it; and 
you have often gis me the impression of 
having something on your mind. I may be 
wrong in my idea, as I hope most sincerely I 
am, but if not—if my surmise is correct, and 
if by confiding in me you think it will help 
you in anty way, I entréat you to do so.” 

Just at first she did notspeak, then, raising 
hereyes and an his, she was seized by a 
sudden impulse, without pausing to re- 
flect she told him of her love episode with 
Lascelles, and how it- had ended. 

‘*T have often thought I was not doing right 
in keeping it back from you for so long, but 
mamma’ said it would’ grieve you to hear if, 
and so.I was silent,” she said, in conclusion, 
while waiting for him to.speak, 

He saw clearly enough that. Mrs, Foley had 
deceived them both, but the discovery availed 
little now—the' preparations for their weddiu 
were complete, and thé only thing for both 
them was to make the best.of. their position. 

“T am very glad you have told me,” hesaid, 
presently, dropping « light kiss on her soft 
hair, snd spéaking with a certain gentle gravit 
that he frequently adopted towards her, “It 
is better for our futare. happiness that there 
should be no sécrets between us, and I shall 
care for you noné the less knowing this story 
of your past, We will never allude toit agyine 
and if—as is probable—Lascélles_ should ‘re- 


tuftn to the * Wilderness,” I must take care |, 


you are not put to, the embarrassment of meet- 
ing him, Believe me, Avice, my great wish is; 


to make you hap 


py.” ; 
“T° do. believe if,” ae brig tela softly, 
but atthe same time she-sighed, thinking 
She liked Sir Piers 
very much, she trusted him thoroughly—still, 
neither liking or trast constitute love] 
They were both glad when Mrs. Voley 


entered, and. began undoing some, of the}, 
_ naaoels lying 


y ne HON laces, c., for the 
completion of the bridé’s trousseau,. waa 
to be an extremely, el one; for, Mrs 


‘Foley deemed nothing too good for -her.fair | )ch 






young daughter, and had Diener’, herself 
ries Frey lavish. enough for, a. d) 
Personally, she felé thoroughly. 
herself for the part she had pl 
about the success of her cher: 
“Why don’t you two take 





| Alix?” 


‘took Eyelyn. with 


said ;, and Avice rose slowly, as Sir Piers said 


he thought the suggestion.a good one... 
*T wonder it the bells are:Tripging,’’ she 
murmured, half absently; and as, shaspoke 
she opened the window, 
Sitiele’ eaaily pends. the. . ho 

Ww » re approaching, - house. 
“ Visitors 1 Ty Wwender who are!” 

A few seconds later a passed the: 
window, but she conld not recognize.its oscu- 
pants, or the arms on the.ps Mus. Foley 
pe on ert CORD << 
the callers, whoever they might. be,, : 
taken into the drawing-room; but/in.this idea. 
she was mistaken, for the door was suddenly 
thrown open, and, without announcement, of- 
ple ge, iearenge ts eyo 3 A 

es, Maraq a Ww 
wore a thick black veil over. her face. ; 

For a. little while no one and.if would: 
be hard to say which of those six people were 


which. came, 
at..of carriage 


most deeply Mrs... Foley. was the. 
first to regain and she advanced 
the table, on which she laid her hand—perhap 


os ¥ ha suddenly, D 
You ve come us 9) PL 
Lascelles,” she anid, pddcoanie herself tohim. 
and ignoring Bo ipecmg ot Mareaaite whe 
did not dare pe. leet Shee, ould en 
et those ed ler ie. a 
base my visit. requires.some explanation, . 
which ee ie ch to Jose-no.time.in«giving,’’ 
he responded, gravely, and.with a. low bow.. 
*T have come for the. purpose of. ascompany-. 
ing this lady, who. for. ma 
supposed iM. be dead, bat 
an your elder sister, Mrs. astra . 
As he finished a per eer? her veil, 
and revealed the and ‘al features.of 
the lady A Vice net ape atthe ‘ Wilderness,” 
but*no longer clonded by the wildhess,of ex-- 
pression that had,formerly beer there « Sweet, 
grave, sorrowfal as the face hag ar x ng 
evident her brain had regained its.lost balance, 
and reason was once more restored to its 
throne, 
She. took a few steps forward, and. held out. 
her arms. j 
“Don’t. you know me, Alison—your sister 
Foley, staggered: back. as. if a 
ghost had eonfronted her, indeed, such was 
almost the case; for here;wasa woman who 
had, as if were, risen from her grave, after 
everyone had believed her. dead. these fifteen 
years. past. 
“Ts it—can if be—you?” she exclaimed.ab. 
last, in a low. whi %» : 
we I.. Am I changed; beyond: recogni-: 
tion?” 


“No, but I cannot, realize,it—I am) be-: 
wildered by the.shock;” Mra. Foley.said, stilt 
eyes from her sister's ace. me the mean- 
ing.of it.all.”’ 
amounted. to—she .was oblivious of the. pre- 
whom were; silént.as if.they;had .beem spee- 
tators of; someexciting melodrama, 

_ dénouement, thay; each. an 
striving to speak. .ealmly...“ As; you sD 


was. lefé. a. widow..very ¥: 


girl, and. I afterwards ma 
‘and we went to live ;at Jersey. While,there,. 
my husband accompanied some friends, on; @ 
.yatching cruise, ns 


JT 





lovely weather, and go out ‘Tor a walk? 


ed it , 
reed me 


lost in amazement, avd never removing-her;, . 
on. her stupefaction—for, such: it. really, 


sence, of Mt and.the others-+-all. of. 


bare st impos a 
“The meaning ig; this,’ said gat 8 
=e one; little. 
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blow, which, caused me to fall down, and, as I 
have since learned, to strike my head against. 
the steel bar of the fender.” 
‘Let mecontinue,” pes in Lascelles, com- 
ing forward, and laying his hand: gently omthe 
arm. of the. s who, was,very much 
agitated. by her;own words, andthe recollec- 
tions. they en, “ Perhaps I am in 
a better position:to take up the thresd of. your 
narrative, at) this, point At, that time I waa 
very g, and just setting.up in. practice.for 
myself,at Jersey, where I made the acquain- 
tanoe.of Paul Leclercg,who .a.thorough gambler 
at bears, soon imbued) me.with: his own tastes. 
I played écante with him) night after night.with 
a result that might have been. easily anti- 
cipated ; and at length he had not only womall 
my avai money, but held an I.0.U. fortwo 
hundred pounds, which, .I had absolutely no 
means of paying—indeed, I knew now which 
way to turn, in order to satisfy my, juet 
creditors, and: was well-nighidriven. distracted 
by, my difficulties, One day, Mr, Leclereq 
ed me in: to see his, wife, who, was-seffering, 
from a dreadful wound on. the head, and was 
insengible, and in.a most precarious condition: 
I attended. her for some time, but at last.came: 
to the, conslusion that.the brain had received 
an injary from which it would never recover, 
and that.for the rest of her life she:must be 
hopelessly insane. He suggested that L should. 
take: entire charge of her, and when I ae- 
quiesced, she and her maid were brought.to my 
iitatentitentt shoot nase 
é latter was taken eria,. anddi 
Then an.idea occurred to. Leclercq, and by my. 
guilty consent to.helping, him in:its execution, 
I committed, a.sin, the consequences of which: 
have cast, a shadow, on. my, whole life; and 
remorse, for, which. will never cease: to: hannt 
me. S§e,long.as his wife:lived, and was\in- 
san@,,her, trustees: wonld not: permit: him. to: 
touch’the principal of her daughter's fortune, 
and it did not answer his purpose. ta content 
himself simply with. the: interest: He there- 
fore at herdeath should ba:reported, 
i ogee first I Genlinal nating Sais on 
name, ing anything to: 
do with ruch. a plot; but-he- brought all his: 
powsse ofi persuasion to bear on-me; and st 
ast, by his sophistry, wrung from: me: a re- 
luctant poe ang bleed oars lh ag’ I to: my 
shame. confess, in consi of. hie restor- 
ing my I.0.U., and tharestiof the money ha 
had: won -from: me at eards, This: much FE 
must} sayin justios to: myself;.that if I had 
had the least hope of Mrs, Leclercq evar re.: 
» hex: reason, I. would on:no persuasion 
haves givemin:;: but:of thabI didi not imagine 
there was the shadow of a chance; andy more: 
over: her health: was so:delicate that.in any 
casei did:not:think she could live: very long, 


and. se: LD gave acertificate of: her death,and |: 


her hupband:teck possession of her: fortune by 
virtue of iaewillshe:had executed:shortly aftex: 
herseeon d marriage. 

“Well, time passed on, and Mra; . Leclercq: 
grewstronger in body, though her mental con- 
ditiow zemainedthe: same; until) I chanced to: 
Bt @ system: of treatment that)had been 
e ed: in- cases similan-to hers, and which 
Ir totey omher; ford -hadiawoke to the 

L  conscionsn dass: of: the wrong Ii had done 

her inagreeia, ked: scheme, 4 

-— I aia Tk * endeavour br all my skill 

expiate i _ was ri ed by partial 
reaibly i “ed : 


success; she ce very much, 
al reason was yet clouded, and then: 
sh ‘sudden: ha of thé sound of ‘the. 


an old servant; who I knew wonld faithfully 
preserve my r of course it would 
not have done to: betray the: fact of Mrs. 
Leclercq’s existence until her cure was com- 
plete: She went on improving very slowly, 
and so some three months ago, having been in 
communication with a Dr, Lormier who hss 
made a special. study of brain diseases, I took 
her over to Paris, and there she one-day sud- 
denly met her husband. The shock of seeing 
her did. what: we had been vainly. striving to 
do, and:a full remembrance of the past came 


to her—and now thauk Heaven! she is quite | 


restored, and. I may deem my expiation, by 
Heaven’s mercy, complete !”’ 

He: looked. across at: Avice. as he finished 
speaking, and in her eyes. he saw an expression 
he could. not. wholly fathom, buié in which he 
read one thing aright—and that was love! 

* And more than that, I also discovered thas 
my daughter Evelyn lived!” exclaimed Mra, 
Lecleroq, with a deep thrilf of exquisite joy in 
her voice, as she threw: herarms round Marsa- 
‘quita’@ shoulder;and drew her prondly for- 


she..related how Leclercq, secing that silence 
would avail: him: nothing; had made. a fuil 
statement: by: which. the.young girl’s identity 


and how he had afterwards sailed for America, 
“from whence he declared he should never re- 
turn, 

Before such overwhelming testimony it 
would have been useless for Mrs. Foley to at- 
‘tempt any resistance, so she accepted her 
position with:the-best grace che could assume, 
although a bitter anger swelled in her heart as 
as she thought that; after all, Maraquita 
would take. the place she had so coveted for 
“Avice! Well, she had striven hard, and had 
been. vanquished by a fate that had proved it- 
self too strong for her; so: there-was at least 
no humiliation-in her defeat. 

Sir Piers had listened to the revelations— 
strange and un cted as they were—in com- 
plete silence; ont under the intpression that 
the consciousness of his presence might 

possibly ‘be embarrassing to Mrs. Foley, be 
| withdrew-into the-recess of the window, where 
the falling curtains partially screened him from 
view.. Presently: he felt a gentle touch on bis 
arm, and looking up, saw Maraquitw standing 
timidly beside-bim. 

‘“ Won't you" speak to me?” she said. 
“Have you judged*me so harshly as to be- 
lieve my flight volintary?” - 

‘* Witat alternative did! you leave me?” ha 
asked, all the sternness melting from his eyes 
at the: sightot her pale beauty; and pleading 
expression, ‘“ Heaven knows; I punished, my- 
selfy more than.you by thinkiag you false!” 

‘t At last the-time, has come when I can un- 
deceive-you, and:let)youhear thetruth ! ’’ she 
exclaimed, and then she told him the tale Le- 


ten months.ago, and: as she concluded, raid, — 
‘“Néw, do you see, howhaving heard from 

ou that same afternoon the history of your 
Prothee's death, I knew: the impossibility of 
youry evero marrying: the: daughter of his 


_mnuederer, and so shrank from letting you learn 
, the.fact-of: my father’s existence and identity ? 


I could. not: betray him: to the vengeance you 
hadi vowed,:and:se there-was nothing left for 
me but to go away, andlet: you think of meas 
you: would,’* 

Hei did see itpand‘a-prayer of deep and fer- 
vent gratitude zose in his heart... After all, she 


sea near whieh wecwere living, and’declared:} ¥*3 Pure and true, and worthy of his love |: 


the noise, of-its wavesewas unendurableto her, 
becausd of the: terrible suggestions it brought, 


Doubtless this wei a famoy born of her:con- |: 
e-the.tsi 


dangerous to thwatt; and seo I; -having’saved a 
little ‘money; resolved ‘to ‘leave: Jersey; and 
csomedtw Englands): foxteo 2 oy i 
‘advertised as 


situation’ wouldsuif my paticht; whom the 


‘It is but just-now that‘I have discovered 
he is only my stepsfather—that no drop of bis 
blood runs in myveins,”” she went on rapidly, 
with her eyes cast down; nob daring to-meet 
the passionate light that filed his ; and then 
she- ceased’ speaking, for-her agitation and the 
beating of her heart seemed to choke her, and 
she would have drawn back, only he put out 


“Oo let, and thought ite quictiide ‘and solitary |:out Per and detained:her. 
yee we 


Heaven, this revelation was not 





least noise tended to excite, so I became ite} 
tenant, and brought ber<teit under thecare of’ 


deferred. to: nexé week, when the happivess 
of thres—nay ; four—lives, would have hwen- for 


_ cleroq: had.repeated to her that February right, | 


ward; and then, in as few words-es possible, | 


was.established beyond ail possibility of doubt, | 


ever wrecked!” he said, in a low, deep vofce., 
‘* You know I was to have married Avice? ” 

‘*T know you witl have to marry her now— 
henonr forbids your drawing back.” 

“No, for this very morning she confe<sed 
she did not love my, and only a misuader- 
standing between herself and Lascelles kept 
them apart. That misunders‘andivg is now 
cieared op by what he has just told us, and I 
know Avice well enough to feel sure her siféec- 
tion will condone the crime of which he was 
guilty, but which we must all feel he has 
noly expiated, Thus there will be no inipe- 
diment to their marriage, except his poveriy, 
and I have an idea I shall ba able to procare 
Lim a pretty good appointment. which will set 
that cbjection atrest. So darling’—trusiing 
to the shrouding drapery for bidivg such an 
unbusinesslike proceeding, he put his arm 
round her, and drew her close to him--‘‘ the 
weddivg that was arranged for next weck 
shall still take place—only with another 
bride! ”’ 

And she, blushing and happy, hid her face 
on his shoulder, and ssid nothing—her heart 
was too full for-speech ! 

* * * * 

So the Christmas bells rang out in merry 
clashes of sweetness across the frosty air, and 
found a joyous echoin the hearts of those sit- 
ting round the blazing wood fire in the draw- 
ing-roomof the Manor House, 

Mrs. Foley was the single dissatisfied one of 
the party, and she bore her dissppointment 
with her usaal self-control; for she said that 
the only thing left her wes:sabmission, and, 
after all, matters might have been much worse. 
Mrs, Leelereq, om learning the terms of hor 
uucle’s will, had insisted on sharing her for- 
tune with her sister, making only one stipula. 
tion—that Avice should be allowed to marry 
the man she liked—that man being of course 
Lasceiles. 

The young girl explained to him the misazp- 
prehensions she had been under, and how it had 
come about; and if she said nothing of the 
préssure brought to bear mpon her in obtaining 
her consent to marrying Sir Piers, he was quite 
well able to guesa’ it, and to exonerate her from 
all'blame in the matter, 

There is no more-to be told, And surely we 
may be content to leave- them inthe golden 
promise of their youth and joy, believicg that, 


| in truth, this happy Christmas-tide had 











brought with it 
“‘Peaca-on earth, good will to varis man | 
[T= END. | 








HER GREAT MISPAKE. 


Qua 
CHAPTER XII,—(continued.) 

Some girls would have fainted or gone into 
hysterics, but Puasy was quitecalm. {er only, 
thought was a great regrefsha had not allowed 
Cecil to go to her fatuer and proclaim their 
engagement, then she shoulé never have boon 
placed in this dilemma, 

Bat she was not quite prepared for all that 
was to happen. 

Phat very night her mother came to her 
room—the mother whom she had never sean 
save proud and determined. 

Mrs. Fox pleaded as she had never pleaded 
before with Pussy to save‘her son, and the girl 
refused. 

“Selfish, unnataral creature!” cried Mrs, 
Fox, angry at having failed; ‘“You are des- 
troying your brother through a whim!” 

‘*T am refusing to destroy‘my own life's 
happiness |” 

“ Phew! Mr, Dacres is’ a most charming 
man, you must allow.’ 





“He isn’t behaving in “a most charming’ — 


manner, mamma.” 

** And heisan earl’sson, Realty, Passy, it is 
® much better match than‘any Lever expocted 
for you,” 

.* But, mamma, Ihave settled'a matoh for 
myself, Iam engaged to’ be-married.”’ 
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Then the halo of Mrs. Fox’s wrath broke 
out—then she poured the torrent of her dis- 
pleasure unsparipgly on her child. 

Poor Pussy had never been so abused ia all 
her life. She put one hand to her aching 
brow, and tried to realize what it meant. Her 
mother was threatening her with untold 
penalties, close confinement to the house, 

and water. Pussy wondcred dimly 
whether she had power to carry all this out, 
and then she remembered with a pang that 
her father had started that very afternoon for 
Yorkshire, wherd he might be detained a weck. 

Passy had very little jsleep that night. 
When ehe awoke the next day she expected to 
find the scene an idle dream—but no! Her 
door was securely locked on the outside, and 
the meal, which was presently brougbt {up by 
Mrs, Fox herself, was nothing but the priscn 
tare duly promised her, : 

“Well,” said Passy, when she was left 
alone, speaking aloud to cheer herself. “ Well, 
I never thought I should be treated so like a 
heroine of romance, But, all the same, it isn’t 
pleasant. Bread and water is not appetizing, 
_ and I'm af.aid I shall get very thin if I live on 

it fora week, It readsjlike a romance! Who 
would believe that in jthe nineteenth century 
@ marriageable young lady was locked up and 
fed on bread and water?” 

The firat day passed in tolerable comfort; 
Pussy found books enough to while away the 
time, but the second was terribly slow, and 
the third seemed longer than ‘a week of ordin- 
ary life. Pussy took a look in the glass. and 
decided that she required a more liberal diet ; 
she was pale and wan, there were dark rims 
round her eyes, and these last had a hollow, 
sunken appearance, bat she never thought of 
yielding. 

“TI never was a beauty,” she said, frankly, 
as she surveyed her own image, “‘ but I didn’t 
‘think I was as hideous as this! ”’ 

Early on the morning of the fourth day she 
heard the sound of wheels, Lovking out she 
saw her mother and Tony start for a drive, 
Mr. Dacres was in their company. A strange 
hope filled Passy’s heart; surcly she might 
effect something in their absence, 

And indeed she did. Pussy was, of all the 
family, the servants’ favourite. When the 
mews of her illness had been proclaimed, all 
the maids had volacteered their assistance in 
the sick room, and Mary (Florence’s special 
friend) had been quite injured at Mrs, Fox’s 
resolution to nurse her daughter herself. Cook 
confined her attentions to manufacturing in- 
walid dainties; bat when these were discovered 
antouched a on suspicion arose in the 
servants’ hall that all was not right with their 
young lady, and no sooner bad the door closed 
on their mistress than Mary, who was voted 
to the honour by general consent, went up- 
stairs and knocked at Passy’s door. 

* Do you feel any better, miss?” 

**T am not ill, Mary,” i 

‘The mistress said you were that bad you 
couldn't come downstairs or do anything!” 

“TI wish you’d come ian, Mary.” 

The key was in the lock. Mrs. Fox had so 
strenuously forbidden the servants access to 
Pussy that she had not deemed it necessary 
to remove it. She had never counted on their 
affection being stronger than the fears of in- 
fection she had so zealously aroused. Mary 
turned the key and went in ; she gave acry of 
surprise as she 4aw her young lady. 

Pussy's resolve was taken. 

“Mary, I don't kuow if I ought to tell you 
my secrets, but I am too ill to think, and I am 
sure you will keep them.”’ 

**T’ll keep them with my life, Miss Pussy.” 

** My mother has shut me up here because I 
‘won’t do something she wants,” 

**Couldn’t you ran away now, Miss Pussy? 
The mistress won't be back for another two 
hours.” 

Pussy shook her head. 

*“*T have no one to run to, and I feel too weak 
and ill. Mary, I have got aletier ready. I 
thought perhaps I might get a chance of speak- 


ing to you. I want you to go to the post-office ! 











and pos‘ it with your own hand, and then 
send a telegram to my father. He isstayiag at 
oe: — Hotel, York ; can you remember 

a ” 

“ Yes, and what shall I say in the telegram, 
Miss Pussy ?” 

* You must send it in my name, remember, 
Pat ‘ Retarn at once, nothing is the matter, 
but I want you,’ Will you do this for me, 
Mary?” 

‘*And glad to, Miss Paasy. But can’t I do 
sagiting for you? You do look that white and 
i Ra 


‘*I think I should like some tea and buttered 


, toast, Mary.’’ 


But when it came she was to? tirel and 
faint to eat it; she drank the tea with fever- 
ish eagervess, but she waved the toast away. 

“It chokes me, Mary, go at once ; I shall 
feel easier when I kaow my messages have 
gone.” 

And that was the little note which was re- 
posing in Cecil Fane's pocket when he and 
his cousin Florence made their fatal expedi- 
tion to Caroline-street. 

With the true unselfishness of her nature 
Pussy said nothing that could alarm him. She 
only wrote that she wanted to see-him very 
mach‘: would he come to his mother’s and 
thence to the Court; she wanted him so badly, 
80 very badly ! 

Cecil’s impulse was to set off at once, but 
as we know he was delayed; even in his 
anxiety to reach Pussy he could not have left 
Florence to face the mysteries of Caroline- 
street alone. He caught the express to West- 
field. rejoiced his mother’s heart by his anex- 
pected arrival, and directly dinner was over 
—- his intention of calling at the 

ourt. 

“ They will like to hear of the Countess,” 
he said, laughingly by way of excuse. 

* And I wish you would bring me word 
about Passy,” said Lady Emily, earnestly. 
‘*T want to know exactly how she is,” 

Cecil felt a s pain at his heart. 

‘“* Has she been ill?” 

‘*It is given out that she is dangerously ill, 
but I can hardly credit it, as Mrs, Foxjwas out 
driving nearly the whole of yesterday.” 

“She would not sham illness,” said Cecil, a 
little indignantly. 

‘Pussy would not sham anything, but there 
is a very uncomfortable state of affairs at the 
Court. Her father is away, and I sus her 
mother aud that. miserable Tony of leaguing 
together to make her marry Reginald Dacres,”’ 

“ Reginald Dacres!” 

‘“« He has been at the Court some time; they 
throw him perpetually in her way. I am not 
afraid of her yielding, but I think she may 
have a great deal to suffer, poor child! Ask: 
to see her specially, Cecil, and bring me word 
how she is.” 

Ce.il did not linger. He went to the Court 
as swiftly as the carriage could take him, and 
inquired of the butler for Mrs. Fox, The 
reply staggered him. 

“ Mrs, Fox could see no one—her daughter 
was alarmingly ill,and she could not leave 
the sick room.” ° 

Cecil stood as one smitten by a sudden blow. 
He was abont to send in his card and request an 
interview when a well-known step was heard, 
and he saw Mr. Fox himself advancing. 

“Come in,” he said, kindly, bat his voice 
seamed almost choked. Then as he led the 
way to the dining-room, ‘‘ Have they told you 
she is dying, my Pussy, the only one of all 
my children who really loved her father ? ”’ 

** Dying!” and not even the strength of his 
young manhood could check the emotion in 
Cecil’s tone, ‘‘ Oh, surely not?” 

“I went away five 7 ago, left her the 
icture of health, and y've nearly killed 
er—her precious brother and his mother be- 

tween them.” 

Cecil put out bis hand. 

“Sir, however this ends, I must tell you 
something. It was my dearest wish to marry 
your daughter, she had given ms the hope 





that some day I might ask her at your 
hands.” é 

Mr. Fox stared, 

“Why didn’t you speak out, then she'd 
never have suffered so? Do you know they 
shut her up in one room and fed her on bread 
and water because she wouldn’t marry ag 0d- 
for-nothing scouadrel who had some secret of 
her brother's in his keeping. I turned Teny 
and his friend oat of the hoase; I have told 
my wife I will never look upon her fave again 
unless she saves my child. She is sorry; 
poor womin! Ic was not all her fault—she 
was 80 blinded by love for the others, she 
never had any affection left for Passy.’’ . 

* Let me see her.” 

“Who?” 

“Pussy. Remember,” and the you 
sighed, “‘ she was to have been my wife.” 

‘*She would not know you.”’ 

“Try.” 

‘*She is not in her senses; she lies and 
babbles of things that have never been. Poor 
child, there's no reason in her eyes.” 

‘¢ What is the illaess?”’ 

“Exhaustion. They talk of brain fever. 
Oh! they give it many learned names, but 
they all mean the same thiog—that I'm to 
lose her.” 

The door opened abruptly, and Mrs. Fox 
appeared. Sne tarned.to Cecil without any 


ng. 

“‘Tney said you were here ; will you come 
at once? She is askiag for you—the doctors 
say it is thelast chance.” 

Breathless, he followed her into the chamber, 
where Pussy had those a #ful days of 
solitude, She lay on a low couch, d as 
usual ; her long hair floated over her shoulders, 
her thin hands were locked nervously together. 

‘* Will he never come?” she cried, passion- 
ately, as they entered—‘* not even to say good 
bye to me?” 

“* My darling!” 

In a moment Cecil’s arms are round her— 
in a moment that tired, weary head is pil- 
lowed on his bosom, and he calls on her by 
every fond, endearing name to look up and 
speak tohim. The fierce, wild light of fever 
dies out of her eyes ; she turns to him with 
confiding trust. 

‘* You won't go away?” : 

‘‘Never agaio—I will never leave you again 
while we both live, Passy.” 

She gave him one smile of ineffable sweet- 
ness, and her wearied eyes closed in peacefal 
slumber. 

*© You have saved her life,” said one of the 
doctors, “‘ this sleep will do more for her than 
aught else.” 

Cecil answered nothing, he knelt by the 
couch, supporting his precious burden. He 
felt no weariness, no fatigue; an intense 
thanktalness filled his heart. As the silent 
hours wore on, and Pussy slum ered still, the 
first thought his mind had strength for apart 
from her was of the confession Florence Dane 
had promised him to make to Alan. He won- 
dered how it had been received, whether these 
two who loved so, dearly were once more un- 
divided. He little recked that even at that 
moment the fait young Countess of Elsdale 
had left her husband’s house, aud was a lonely 
wanderer from everything good and pleasant. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
back to our hapless heroine, 
the girl Lord Elsdale had found slee in 
‘the wood, the yoang wife who had loved him 
as her own soul, who believed—poor, | mis. 
taken girl—that his heart had wan from 
her to his first love, Sybil Lady Dane. 

It was the evening of that fatal spring day, 
when the Countess and her husband had so 
nearly come te an understanding, and yet had 

arted more esti than* ever, when 

lorence had set out on her visit to her 
mother, aud the Barl had seen her in the 
London streets driving in a hansom at Cecil’ 


sid 
She had promised his cousin to tell him her 
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Porat | coimeg pr nage ord happened, 
Alan know the story of her mother’s 
existence. Her maid dressed her in festive 
robes, and she sat in the drawing-room, wait- 
for her husband's return, when, instead of 
his well. known ‘step, the butler entered, and 
been lef« for her. 
eo _— pg oe Saray tag ne 
blank despair. ie never doubted n 
mente rans mother’s existence ; that, angry 
at there being any secret concerning her 
tage, ashamed that one so humble as the 
mely woman in Caroline-street should claim 
kindred with his wife, he had resolved to 
break his vow to *' love and cherish her until 
death did them part,” and send her from his 
side. 
This was the letter, and every word of it 
was stamped on the poor girl's brain as though 
characters of fire :— 


“I saw you to-day, in spite of the pains you 
had taken to conceal your movements. I 
know now that the cause I have long sus- 
pected as the reason of our unhappiness ia the 
true one. May Heaven forgive you—I never 
can! What had I doneto you that you should 
work me such a grievous wrong?—what can I 
think but that my rank and wealth tempted 
ou to sell yourself tome? Well, you shall 
ve all for which you sinned, and, for the 
sake of the love I bore you, I will keep your 
guilty secret. You shall be Countess of 

Isdale, a large income shall be secured you, 
but I cannot longer bear the torture of living 
at your side and knowing that you are mine 
in name only. Yousball be screened in every 
way. I shall give out that I am sent for to 
the country on important business; my lawyer 
will call upon you to-morrow, and make all 
fit arrangements for your future. Fare- 
well! I have loved you as dearly as man ever 
loved woman, and you have crushed my heart 
beneath = feet. I pray that we may never 
meet again. ‘* ELspaiz,”” 

To Florence the letter bore but one inter- 
pretation—Alan had discovered that she had 
@ living mother, and that the breath of scandal 
had once been busy with that mother’s name; 
he resented the slur she had brought upon his 
family— resented it so deeply that he would 
never see her again, 

“Oh! my darling,’”’ moaned the poor young 
creature in her anguish, “I would have told 

ou long sgo only I feared to lose your love. 
loved you so I could not bear to think we 
might be - 

e blinding tears rained down her face. 
Never had she loved her husband more, and 
he had put her from him—never—never more 
would she look on that loved face again. 

“Oh! my darling,” sobbed Florence, “I 
think if you knew the agony your note has 
brought me you would forgive me—I think if 
you knew how fondly I loved you you would 
not cast me off.” 

But, quick as lightning, there came to her 
the memory of the first cold words she had 
ever had from him—the story of his friend 
who broke his engagement because his fiancée’s 
father to be a convict. Florence re- 
membered Lord Elsdale’s approval of his 
friend’s conduct, and how, when she had asked 
him if he would have renounced her for a 
similar cause, he had refused to answer her. 
If there had been any ray of hope left in the 
poor girl’s heart it-died out then. 

“It isfor ever,” she murmured to herself, 
‘and, oh | I have blighted his whole future, 
While I live he can’t take another wife—while 
I am left to my miserabJe fate no other love 
san comfort him. Oh! Alan! Alan! if I 
could only die! I think if I were dying you 
must forgive me—if you knew I should never 
trouble you again you would be mercifal to 
me.” 

She rose at last, and walked to the centre 
tabie, her feet trembled so that they would 
hardly do her bidding. She looked at her 
wateb. yan hour since she sat there 
awaiting her husband—why, if seemed an 
eternity !—only an hour ago she had been fall 





of hope, and now hope had died out of her 
heart. 


But she was resolved of one thing—she 
would benefit nothing by the title and riches 
for which he said she hsd married him; she 
would show him plainly that if she could not 
_ his love she wanted nothing else from 

The lawyer would find her gone when he 
came with his proposal, her mind was quite 
made up. That very night she would leave 
her busband’s home, and go to the mother 
who loved her so fondly; at least, there was 
one Bring creature left who cared for her, 
She would go to Caroline-street, and share her 
mother’s poverty, rather than remain a pen- 
sioner on the bounty of the husband who had 
ceased to love her. 

She rang the bell. Her own maid appeared 
in answer. The hourehold was becoming 
alarmed, the dinner was spoiling, and yet 
their mistrcss bad given no sign. 

“ IT shall rot dine,” said the Countess, in a 
cold, hard voice, which the girl hardly recog- 
nized as her mistress’s; ‘I find Lord Elsdale 
bas been summoned to the country, and I— 
shall join him at once.” 

Her voice almost broke over the falsehood. 
She was thinking, as she spoke, that never, 
never more would she join Alan again. 

“To night, my lady?” asked the maid, in 
tones of alarm. .- 

“ Yes,” replied the Countess, firmly. “You 
will pack up everything you think I shall re- 
quire for a few day’s absence, and order the 
carriage to take me to Victoria Station.” 

“Tt is past nine, my lady.” 

“* Never mind,’’ said Lady Elsdale, “I shall 
be in time for the express train if you are 
quick.” 

She herself superintended the girl’s prepara- 
tions; she saw that only the simplest and 
most usefal of her dresses were packed. When 
the trunk was closed it contained every 
neceesity for a month’s absence, but there 
were no jewels, flowers, or evening toilets, and 
everything the trunk contained had been 
bought by Mrs. Fox for her niece’s trousseau. 
There was nothing—absolutely nothing—that 
had been purchased with Lord Elsdale’s 
money; the ovly present which Florence re- 
tained of the many Alan had given her was 
the plain gold ring he had placed upon her 
finger not yet six months before. 

When all was ready, shesat down and wrote 
to the lawyer. She knew him well, for Lord 
Elsdale and he bad been intimate in the days 
when he was a considerably richer man than 
Alan, and the peer was not one to drop old 
friends. Mr. Lyster was a gentleman of large 
heart and warm feelings, Florence never 


| doubted that her husband had confided to him 


her miserable secret, and she wrote to him in 
that belief. 


“Dear Mr. Lyster,— 

‘<The Earl has informed me of your coming 
visit and its nature. I cannot write to him 
myself—for me the task would be cruellest 

in—for bim it would only awake memories 

e desires to forget. To you, as his attached 
friend, I commend my farewell. Tell bim 
his letter has broken my heart. I may have 
erred, I may have wronged him, but with my 
last breath I would declare I sinned through 
love of him. He was my all; I could not give 
him up, I could not risk losing his love, 
and I knew I should lose it if he heard my 
wretched story, Tell him that, his love being 
gone, I desire nothing else at his hands. I 
will go my way, be can go his ; only, with my 
last breath, I shall pray for his welfare—only 
I would, with all my heart, that I could end 
my life, so that I might not stand between 
him and happiness, Do not try to seek me; 
this is my fixed determination, nothing will 
change it, I thank you for the kindness you 
have ever shown to her who once was 

‘FLORENCE WARBURTON,” 


(To be continued.) 





SANTA CLAUS WILL COME 
TO-NIGHT. 


CunisTmas-EveE is drawing near, 
With its hours of mirth and cheer, 
When we all in merry mood 

Are a band of children good, 
Waiting for the hour to come, 
When there’s silence in our home, 
Hang the stockings up all right, 
Santa Claus will come to-night. 


There is naught can keep his store 
Of good things from ranning o’er, 
And he has enough for all 

Of his little friends so small ; 
Then his gifts of love will cheer 
Those who wait for him each yesr; 
Hang the stockings up and wait, 
Santa Claus will come, if late. 


Did you hear the chimney creak? 
Bessie, Charley, do not speak ! 
Clara, you must hide your bead 
"Neath the covers cn the bed ! 

Do not let him see your face, 

It would check the reindeers’ pace ; 
Hang your stockivgs up—ob, do! 
Santa Claus will come to you. 


Now the reindeers swifter go 
O’er the drifts of trackless snow ; 
Other chimneys gently creak, 
Little children fain would speak ; 
But he only stops the while, 

Just to see their loving smile, 
Leaving stockings full of joy 

For each little girl and boy. 


Christmas morning dawns so fair, 
Love is plenty eve: ywhere ; 
In the palace, in the cot, 
Little ones are not forgot! 
And the merry elfs all know, 
Why such ceaseless blessings flow. 
Where the stockings hung with care, 
Santa Claus in love was there. 

D. M. 








FOUND WANTING. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


Art the very time that Pelham Clifford was 
leaving the house, and Christine, after receiving 
Sir William Beresford, had gone down to the 
kitchens, Delmar aweke from a restless sleep, 
through which he never lost the sensation 
of acute pain, to see the two physicans standing 
beside him. Dr. Hall he knew—the other was 
strange tohim. Py this time he recollected 
clearly all that had happened to him. The 
most passive member of his own house, he had 
nothing to do but to submit to their examination, 
and to answer as best he could one or two 
questions ; he did not feel particularly in- 
terested—he only wished they would let him 
alone ; and yet all the time he was unconsciously 


taking note of their looks and few words to- 


each other. 

They said very little to him. Then they 
went out, and the room was very still; the 
mellow sunlight was shining in_ through 
lowered blinds and lace curtains, and the 
shadows of waving leaves danced across the 
opposite wall. No one was to seen—there was 
a watcher, of course, but Delmar was much too 
unwilling to move to care to know who it was. 
He lay watching the waving shadows and 
flitting lights, indifferent to time or place, or 
outward things at all—perhaps still not fully 
alive to them. Inwardly, in some respects, it 
was much the same. He could think of Pel- 
ham ; recall, though with difficulty, what had 
passed in the lane—how long ago he had not 
the faintest idea—with a curious coolness. All 
his ion seamed burnt out. The same as re 
garded even Maddie. She came into his mind 
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put did not stir it. None of these thoughts—if |rwillage for “Albért Delmar, appatently-dying” | bo dPejhdme+id dbvhens!? Pevitios pbed —. on: aa 
sucli AKe{ codld bs called; where all viens con- | and Christine sent for her brother to be ahand. ||« 74 es—tofyéu want lids )wHledstiew:etaicki’ 
fused and blurredheld him long. He was | dhe never failed-she, who had, more reason |» (Sid tookthis silence for assent, aush towehedl 
thinking of what those doctors sald, and how |.than, all to weep-—she, who saw. s=her darling -thelittlebell at her: hands: ‘Baunly, own tag cin 
they looked. Why had this stranger come— |,going alone, silent, mto the dark valley, iehow- | theranistress’s iy 
what did it mean? Was he so very ill—did |,ing; only .he remembered—she was'.sure of | ‘bell aeant;-and,'go treight clown, told Glif- 
they think :he would dic’? . | meshing else, , fie was. past speech—she gould | ford to go. up’ ati him, 

He had neverthought of death=hehad been | only try to believe that the prayers daily,eaid | « him intel the! teom..:{[Heb waited for 
so strong, sé-freesfrdin theolightést ailments. | by the priest when he came might bear feuit. |ithis had: more otlitn . halfakmotwn/ it 
Once he had haié wished to! tieshe‘eould not | He heard: them, felt the hand laid in, blessing must come. All -the-honseliold knewtthe master 
recoliectrwhen;'but connécted it vaguély with | on hia head, and gave no sign—how could prayer ‘eould soareely, livesti hi-ibut erhén the 
an endless day, and something he ‘wanted with | or. benédiction help him who had defied |-doorshad i an Tok : 
an aching longing. But now'thé thought of | Heayen—hew could a wasted, reckless lifo,be | oweeldiveandel port him. ‘Chaistine, tiftime 
death, the conviction that they all believed he | atoned for by a few days’ repentance? .; her “seding him forvthe:{fidst time, mimeo 
must @ie,’ Sent a/edld thrill of fear through his | From first to last, from boyhood te this honr, |\theiriast mbervtew shatle paler, and ia- 
shrinking soil, ‘Tt was’ 'so easy to wish when | he had followed his own way, regardless of |»voluntatily drew shor pouni Déluar. 


the wish could ¥ét'produce ‘the résiltbut to 
be helpless and knéw the inexorable‘hand was 
stretchod Out’ to ‘him that no ‘ery or prayer 
could avert itto have a terrible sense of his 
own distinet, tindyitig mudividuality—this was 
scarcely to be borne. 

The gentle opening of the door for an instant 
diverted his thoughts, and as he saw who it 
was he turued aside, so that she might think he 
slept—he conld not bear a word from ‘her just 
then. Christine said something to Evans, who 
had been in thé Yoom, and as the man went 
out she began filling some china bowls with the 
flowers she had béeén gathering. She had just 
heard Sir William’s opinion, and his compliance 
with Dr. Hall's wish that-he should stay till 
the eveniag—the longest time he could spare— 
returning on the morrow. Her :fingers might 
not be quite steady, but that wasall—she was, 
perhaps, numbed by ail she had gone through 
within these few days. She only felt.as if her 
one refuge was: withim these four walls. 

Callers there were in plenty this morning. 
Christine saw none of them; but she was 
touched and grateful. Little enough-dad been 
doue to arouse #0 much kindly. feelidg, she 
thought~it would,have been no wonder if few 
had cared whether the master of Danéswood 
lived or died, » She did) not know that half the 
interest wesin thervelf, 

Dr, ell and ‘Christine »were ‘the wurses—it 
was uiteosufiicient, the dectots +had agreed 
signifitantly ; and before the day was out both 
agreed also that she was a born nurse and in- 
dispensable. “The only words Delmar uttered 
were an imploring “ Don't move me!” when 





they brought ‘him food, and repeated it when | 


they urged him. But Christine came, and he 
made uo further resistance, whatever his long- 


! 
| 


others ; impulse and will always hing, and 
the will conquering the purer impulse ; the very 
altar profaned by false vows, himself unfaithfal 
in heart ; Heaven’s own prerogative of aaennce 
‘usurped, and a woman—the one woman he was 
aworn to cherish—déliberately made the instru- 
ment of the cowatdly revenge he had cast into 
‘the babaice against his own soul and her happi- 
uess. ‘Phere was no pardon for this-neither 
from Heaven nor min, He dared notaskit— 
he might wishthis fife undone ; he might long to 
have some time for expiation, ‘to’ make: some 
little reparation toothis girlewife from whose 
lightest carcss/heslwankkyandayet whose absence 
for a minate he félt';ntit was too late; “The 
time had been granted him—that long year— 
some rays of light had been granted him, and 
he had looked back intothe darkmess—nay, long 
ago; before; this last and worst. sin of .all;the 
many that had stained his life, his own:mother 
had been sent to_ stay ~him ; Jand. he -would-not 
hear even her. .The old love that had tempted 
him on to sin so deeply, that he ‘had held to 
éven when “a bride’s hand lay in‘ his—what had 
it been worth ?--what place had°it in ‘these 
awful hours? 

‘Could: Maddie’ help +him—wasi.a«year6f* her 
love! worth +a mkimite of hers’ whothad+6ver- 
‘hook ce disuth:d cep wrorgs, whose love liad’ never 
dix? 'He knew itiby her very*tough; ‘tnd even 
‘thht thoughtawasmo rélinf=—it oly a 
his shame to angaish. “He had ‘fluzg away the 
jewel he might have worn—flung away his 6wn 
soul —more ‘precious: than even this matehiess 
wonrtn-love—for ‘the ‘bauble that«eould ‘only 
glitter in the light— that had no ‘rays*pure atid 
strong cnoughto shinethrough the shadows. 

Hardly a wordthad passed betwéen husband 
and wife-he had soareély:met' her éyes once— 


ing for quiet. Dr. Hall said-she was a witch, | yet it was herveive, her touch that’had inthem 
but she shook her head—she had understood }some!magic;ib was:her hind:that iti ¢isfevered 


that ‘qtick sabmission—it wis not) the magic of 
love that Hall condtéred. From that time, How- 
ever, Dr‘ Hall'at least-saw sie was invaluable. 


wanderings a poe ner hery ramen are se 
grow weary.  Phrough 4 Straggle of'the 
young life thatieondlthnet yield at ence, she was 


They thought their patient was sometimes half / serenely bright aad brave—her téars must wait 


° a. ° 
tinconstidnts, he was so’ still, and ‘began to hope 


the ‘dreaded fever might be averted. No one 
khéw ‘how he ‘Goufited ‘the ‘honts—how ‘he 


| 


while others ato be sustained. 
Butone night there came avchange. Soft 
and low those last ‘solema pra had soanded 


watehed ‘the corners of ‘the om fill “With | through the room,/and the priest hadoléft, wid 


#hadowws' and thé ‘light ‘fate, “as ‘the (weary, 
Wretched” day “Aréw “to a! Close, 
night @réw' on—the dreaded’ night. 


Through 
the 


tumult 6f his own thoughts the’ heard 
soft godanivhts, and ‘receding ‘steps, “aiid 
génfly Chethg dors. ~‘Someoxe ‘remained 
somecne wi ” Rnéw' how ‘dong he %édntd 
hlive—someéone Who estld tell ‘him ‘the trath 
and then he bit his lip- to stay ‘the ‘al- 
most irrepredsfole"moan. 

In'truth he’hathis prnishment—it had *he- 
gun that day and in the still neystefiouws hors, 
when others Wifftin tat ‘luxurious house aid in 
the hawéred homes around slept peacefiilly, ‘his 

thsleeping eyes’ baw “ifreelf-as ‘He’ was: ’Phe 
sales Nad fallen, and the mists rolled dwiy 
sofoethive of ‘the therness’6f “vision ‘of ‘he 
dfiug, ofthe power to see trnth’as it is seem 
sedi? Niithe fall strony ‘life, ‘to ‘weigh ‘with Fast 
Hélanve sémcthing of all ‘this came to him. 
‘He’ was So near the boréerand that he hiraly 
saw ‘With’ datthly éyés, What wonter after 
‘etch a Hight that the little-strength remaining 
to Him cbbed Mowly atvay? ‘That terrible word, 
*sinking,” passéd “between the two ‘doctors, 
aril it was' tepeabéd to'all who came'to ing dire. 
There were prayers’ in the little chateh in'the 


ahd ‘the 





} 





the doctor had gone to lie down, for hehddddne 
all he could, and only the wife-remained—no- 
tking could take her from this -@ying bed.. She 
almost fancied the could hear her ‘brother’s 
step below, up std down in the silgnee,. broken 
only by the Tabotred ‘breath that each minute 
seemed drawn with ‘more effatt. “Then ‘the 
low whisper "she had uot ‘heard for days 
utteréd her name, — 

“ Christinet”, 

She rose directly, understanding his look, 
and sitting down.6n the bed pat ofte-arm-about 
him, raising his.Néad to her shoulder. She did 
not speak—perhap3s she could not just then, 
brave as.shé was, He did not move—theére was 
creeping over’ him sich ‘a strange, soft feeling, 
such as ha had never known since he was‘a boy, 
and after some wild fit of passion he would lean 
on his mtHer's breast ayd Wish he were good 
like her. “There was no bitterness left in hi 
now—only 4 wish he ‘had done differently, and 
a Jonging for rest, He. was, so weary of storm 
and conflict. 

And Christine—vwell, there was some “sweet- 
ness even in this moment—he seemed all her 
own. 


Presently he- whispered; — 


‘a quick drawn breath. © 0 


He, lying with closed eyes, did not seemh%o 
‘néticd Pelham was: there-tt-the hedside. : 

“4 Albert,” the girl said,ogently, ‘fd?elham-is 
aorvclmar lifved bic head with a, half staré; and 

e i i wi lf s' an 

tood looking at hii, Si rh, whit the 
‘Tips, stood looking at h ch’ e 
aplendid steengnt “that fad: been a . match 
for his own a week, ago —#o bebutital still with 
the exquisite "oealty of: that -even “the 
. oF pain one not alt ot de ph the dyin 
‘light in the deep-blue eyes, and the cu 
itis arted.as if he Would: rat b ' 
was arrested. nee ay, he put ou 
towards Clifford. Ciiifurd:s ¢lésed 
a passionate force: and ‘he looked down at 
the white hand, dye in ‘his, light'av a child's 
might—the hand that“had beer’'so strong*in 
the ou happy college days, and a deep sob burst 
from him. ee 

* Albert, Albert—would to Heaven I could 
siete you!” he said, and thetesrs rolled down 

is fac 


ec. 5 tea 
A troubled look came into ’ thé’ fair “face—he 
half pulled Clifford down towatds him, andhe, 
‘anderstanding, bent lower, and kissed him. — 
“Slowly atter that he went, ont, ‘and Christine 
neve Skea tows ds* him, “her “face 
bent Ase, trembling a little when he’ sobbed. 
Phat RY Coa Hiar (Pepi eh hevthad 
bgone, sandth wide were again alone. 
She asked! ther westion,~—- adicot ei? e 
ig Is:there no one else you would dike tosee? 
: “iol” in a0 
'. “Not senil artaessageto? Lwilldake it:faith- 
fully, darling.” theos 7 , ‘ 
Again his ligs just: formed the word ‘fio!’ 
‘there whanosound. . a “tsi 45% 
> Not to-Maddie? ?eshe said, bremulously ; 
* she would like tovhavé one word.” i 
It had been such a brave éffoet ;-ehe{felt aim 
qmove:aditthe, but-he-only closed this eyesa#gain, 
Dandamadeimodmswer. 65 6. « as 7 
Phereswas a tong -silence--hiow long she never 
knew-ssire* took mo -¢ount of ‘it-+ske fiad«no 
T th of the) fdture, no mitentory of! the past. 
Do -dresopin her ars, to eliagyte her‘at the 
Jatt; to know she loveil thiim still vas che “knew it 
now—tiat wassomethiag—that coukhbe weighed 
against all the lovelessness aiith outweigh ‘it. 
, St ieleertand aw fdllertewdrd thamthia, ‘With a 
sudden niovement hé*half taisedy-himeelf,, and 
‘her quick terror sank ‘beforé the todk: that met 
aiesbepclt ac ecftcnitie ina! thamnatieegodly 
difted: 80 cwith» : y 
Pp meant ing—she: dal fale thatiher prayers 
hal been answered, aod sing, spresved: ‘her 
olips’on his imalong, ‘closeckiss. And oe 
rwént silently by,°and then paused,-waiting for 
pthe dawn. Goa i 2 aeod Sad, 95 


soi 


OHAPTHR XXVi. 
lr -was” ‘the’ 1foxt ats Bir 
William cars i along 
} the station, ‘and entered Dani hesiie 
gate, a githe @atéh with’ gemtlé'eliok. 
‘Pacn'hts glance went ‘at ence cto the house. 


The muming sib’ bay warm and brightonthat 
side, but every blind was Bp Puzzléhand 
adoubtfal, the wtirgeoh ‘avention tortke door, 
‘when "Golin *cante bouncing up; and the mext 
“mintte ‘Ohristine, with the light breeze blow- 
Ling ‘herourly heir into confusion, followed the 


dog. ts 
‘Dad ‘hot hopedto see that,” wore “he 
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doctor's first words, as they shook hands, and 
he glanced to the windows, “nor you here, 
How is our patient? ” 

“ Dr. Hall insists that he is a shade better. 
I could hardly believe it, and yet I thought so 
anyself, He is sleeping now, so Dr. Hall made 
me come out here for half-an-hour.” 

“I never thought it possible,” said Sir 
William. ‘“‘ Were youjwith him ?” 

“Yes, all night. Dr. Hall didallhe could 
early in the night, and went d I 
‘was to call him if there was any tater 
Albert asked to see amy brother. Me.only 
‘aes few minu then we were.alone. 
I k just a few , then hesaeamed 
very quiet, and [thought it-would end so—I 
‘didnot think he eonld.go through till morning. 
What I first notiesd—and Iwas watching him 
—was his br: so regalar—like a 
child’swhen iteleeps, Then I wassure he was 
It -was past six abs dees Hall came 





news still more so.’ 
“Ab,” said Christine, sadly, ‘tit is bute 


—_ is. 80 

|, young 
tion—yo u . 
and let mmsee it Lagree with my colleague. I 


Very rs and nurse passed into 
the darkened room. Christine just moved the 
blind, so that, without its falling on the sleeper, 
there was a trifle more light. « These who had 
seen him only in perfect health, orevena few 
days ago, would have been unable to imagine 
He could ever look ‘like this. “Phere -was a 
curiously peaceful look on the delicats “face, 
snhanoed by the subdued light ; nat the child’s 
psace,} deeper peace that comes after a 
-sform ; one hand had been pushed amongst the 
-sunhy-hair, lying in rings.on the brow, the 
other throwmant over the coverlid; there was 
& perfect, repose and grace in every line of face 
and form. “The two doctors stood looking 
down on -him, Christine a little:drawn back, 
where -¢he gold see allthree, but it was on 
‘the quiet sl¢eper ber eyes dwelt longest; for 
him her heart was full of a> passionate thank- 
hess and a-trembling fear. 

“SA ‘very slight improvement,” ‘said Sir 
Winiam, ta “away at last, “ but it is not 
our doing, Dr. Hall—we gave him up. Keep 
the room dark, my dear,” to Christine—“ and 
the hotise ‘quiet—I wouldn't wake him for a 


soine of gold,” 
: one knows what the slightest glimpse 
or opp Tea en & beloved life stands at 


« those. _jgates will opsn orclose. Slight as the 
X Pe, Werte totlesay the -pressure that was not 
felt’ by anyone to be’ so hard till that relief 
game.’ Pelham, oalling from the inn at which 


Ke had ta bbe hie quarters, was told by Mrs. 
Fotster that the dootora gave some faint hope, 
and went away half-frenzied with the sudden 


m , degpair. “He -eould only 
wandér throygh -the lanes, and forgot to tele- 
; @, 48 he had promised when he 

eft town last, ~ 
Is was late in the morning before Delmar 
woke—woke with the sense he had not knowa 
for months, thatsome-loxthad been removed ; 


© delicious ofthe feeling. half 
ita charm, And hefore ha bad time to collect 
mt he pananied ttendants were about 

a a . were , possible, their 


_| toot back on th asshe, in the eyen- 
ABgppe for, a;minute by the ball.dcor 
ing wide to the lawn, isti 

atterably thankfal. 


in: 





ts yet 
—a, fine -eon: i 





jes Of death, and we know not whether ° 





Danger was not past— ' 


could not be for days; the life that hung in such 
slight balance they held still by a too slender 
thread—but the day had been fall of wondrous 








peace. With a hearfguief and relieved, she 
stole upstairs. She had mesmo that strength- 
ening, for plenty of janxiet y, aay before her. 


Slow, faltering, with a hund@ged fluctuations, 
raising their hopes one dayj#o Rink them low 
the next,! Delmar almost p exeddhis doctors. 
The rally was at first so imipeneaptible they 
began to fear it was only thegmecursapto a 
relapse—and that would be fatal. $ 
The strange thing was he scemy 




















Good-night, again. When you are stronger 
you shall know more.” 

** Will you tell Pelham yourself ?” he asked, 
earnestly;suffering her to loosen his clasp, 
The question was totally unexpected, and the 
girl looked at him for a second, unable to 
gather herself together. He meant so much 
more than his words. 

“I don’t know,” she said, hurriedly. “I 
can’t tell, and here is Evans.” 

Evans paused respectfally, seeing his young 
mistress—she bade both master and servant 


#0.) good-night, avoiding looking towards the 


little effort of his own will-—he Gi help dermer, : into the -room, and 

st conan mpering a word, on pals | tb Ww .* elf on the couch, without even re. 
, generally thanking# a oving her . 

him only by a look or a faint em la, hen ‘He means he does not want to ‘come be- 

perfect t—too perfect to be naburalyaD mPclham and me,” sheaid. “He wants 

Hall thought. Impalsive.as he was bt tg forgive —I may do that, though it is so 


with the first hint of renewed strength 
shown some pleasure, to have even § 
unmanageabie—anything was be' 
implicit submission, as 1f he had:no as 
the world. Was theresonie complications 
as had been feared ?—yet no trace of #bal 
they find. Dr. Hall had long ago deaitie® 
there was something on Delmar’s m —s 
and that there had been a menta ai a, fo 
perhaps months before this accident, ©) 


 s. 


useless to probe the question ye aes 
be a little more strength first, And 4 i 


was seemed well-nigh e 
at last extraci<d the bullet-it 


’ Ss 
not reily.. Again the hours passed i i 
hope and fear, tillthe doctors ventured 4o0.an- 


2 was 
: w," said Sir 


9 a £ he Ain bat a. 
“‘T have been an awful trouble,”* said. Del- 
smar, in a slow, languid way. 
‘You would be none at all if you wouldn’t 
think. If you tried to talk too mach we could 
stopythat, but thinking—it’s impalpable. Just 
remember you have nothing to do but to get 
well a3 quickly as you cap.. Of course, you 
‘are ottragivg sciences, but Ill forgive you for 
that for the relief it wili be to that sweet wife 
ofyeurs, “Well, I shail’come again to-morrow.” 
‘The cheery #urgéon departed, and thought 
that he left’ comfort behind him, © Christine 
was very Goubtfal how far the reprieve was 








4Aookedon in-the light of ‘comfort! but it'‘was 


impossible to gétat-his real mind. Shecame 
to say good-night, it being Evaitie’s turn to play 
‘night nurse; and Delmar turted half eagerly 
towirds her, with brighter eyes than she cared 
to see. 

Don’t you ¥emember what w2s told you to- 
day?” she said, smiling. “I've only come to 
say good-night. What have you been thinking 
of all day to 160k as you do—so-tired? Can't 
you be glad?” 

‘* Glad—for life?” he said, wearily. 

* Not & moénth‘ago you lay here waiting for 
death,” the girl answered, very gently; ‘*do 
you think wé want to lose you? ” 

He icoked vp at ‘her steadily, then ‘turned 
‘plightly ‘aside. The look, the action spcke so 
pisinly, that the girl’s heart throbbed fast and 

eavy. She'could not atterths words that would 
have come nafarally tos wife's lips—assur- 
ances of love—cven a soft reproach; for why 
should hé Gare to liye—bound to her, his heart 
far away? “What could life be to ‘him—and 
oh, what to har? : é 

** Good-night,”’ she'baid, unsteadily ; sheknew 
her lips, too, were trembling, and‘he must feel 
they were. _ He held her hand. 

“ Mayn't lask one question about Pelham? ’’ 

“He ia staying atthe ian,’’she-said; * the 
rector asked him ‘to .stay withshim, but he 
would not—it is)too far. He»comes several 
times a-day; batto-day he went to town, and 
will be backwearly to:morrow, or porheps to- 


her. . 
“TI want to know—did he tell you how ip,all 
happened—about ,those letters you never 


open- }. had? 


« PeTham told me himeelf,” she said ; " but, 
indeed, Albert, you must not talk any more, 
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sha ened 
thy 6 
bin 4 
2 beret ity 2, re 
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‘page, and crept dowastairs, 





ut it can méver again be as it was be- 
And yet, how ean Lsay that of one 


pend 1 the other? Theyswere both to me 


I should -have hated myself 
them. could dail. They have 
; my faith— 


ch. 


L sappointed me—shaken 
tani 1 yet Idove them—yet I could be happier if 
‘|@ny-dnere was no one between Albert and me. 


Howeanl blame him now? We can’t forget 
gause we ought to—duty is not all- 
to any of us. What wonder life 
bo him so lard—such an endless 
1 What can I do to lighten it? I 
gomway again—when he no longer needs 
me. ~ can’t think of that yet, and he 


roust not, @ word to agitate him—he is 
self back now.” ae ee 

d Jey @till-a minute, perhaps jug & 

pecihe a sheraelf, then got-up quickly. 






“MIE Lgive way he will be pleased—it will 


lighten ‘the burthen a dittle. Oh! how can I 
hesitatewwhen it isfor him—when it is all I 
can do for*him, wonder if Pelham will come 
to-night!” 

#Hhewent to the window—it was a fine, clear 
night, a little sharp, and throwing a scarf 
about her she went,out by the door tothe pas- 
The Jast train 
could be only just in—for it wag yet not-eleven 
o'clock; no one sitting up Jate during this time 
of constant work and anxiety. H she waited 
at the gate sho must see Pelham pass if he 
came, She undid the hall door quietly, left it 
ajar, and passed down the garden,.across the 
grass to the wicket gate, There she stood 
turning her face towards the long stretch of 
darkened road which led to the ‘station, It 
was very still, and ‘the wiad:came low and 
chilly through the trees. Ste shivered a little, 
more than Half in a sort of excitement, Far 
away she thought she heard a step—a step 
that sesmed at first to lag and then:came on 
briskly. Néarer it came, more distinct—a 
man’s, step—how well she knewit. Ashadowy 
figure passed in and out among.the trees in 
the road, was negsing jthe gate, had almost 
passed it. 

. %& Pelham !” shesaid, under her breath. 

Clifford turned tis: head swiftly towards the 
sound he felt. mors than he heard, 

s‘Good heavens—Christine!” was all he 
could say, with that deadly paralysed: feeling 
ooming over him again. 

She brokeopen the latch,’ ands threw back 
the gate drawing him into the garden. 

**No—nothing has happsned—he is going 
on well; thank Heaven! I wanted to tell you 
myself what they caid this morning.” 

« What?” he asked, hoarsely; / “willshe 
live? Is it'truo that I am to be free from 
blood?” 

She threw heréelf into his arms, and he, 
dazed and: scarcely comprehendiug, *held her 
close tohim,; It was-allshe coalddo—the one 
thought ‘swallowed up ‘alleothers; it was not 
joy, notrelisf, not thankfulness udutterable,and 
yét made-up of all-of these, and adeep awe. 

“Ts it trie?” he repeated, at last, looking 
upwards, as if he must hear the answer from 
divine, not human lips. 

“ Yes—-yes,” the girl answered, trembling 
till ; ‘ard he asked me to tell you—he could 
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[THEN THE LOW WHISPER SH%,HAD NOT HEABD FOR DAYS UTTERED HER NAME—"! CHRISTINE ! ’’) 


not endure for us to be parted for him—oh, Pel 
bear with me!” 

“With you!” he said, passionately; ‘I 
understood you—but it was part of my punish- 
ment. You have suffered more than we—but 
Heaven does send reward even on this micerable 
earth. You will have yours—for me I 
wish——”’ 

** No—wish nothing,” she said, quickly ; “‘ we 
may be happier yet.” 

“Some wounds never heal, Christine—and 
I have wounded you.” 

“ I know—I know—there is so little light—so 
little,” she said, pressing her bands together ; 
“step by step—one cannot tell what the next 
may be. ButI am talkingwildly. Kiss me, 
Pelham—I could not let you last time,” 

A kiss may speak like words—this that be 

ve was not like thategf the light-hearted 
Gays when there had been no pain but the 
pain of parting—zo shadow on the joy of re- 
union. ut it bad its own sweetness—the 
sweetness that walks band in hand with suffer- 
ing; they could be thankful for that at least. 

Christine thought her effort rewarded when 
the next morning she told Albert she had seen 
Pelham, and the thanks she got was only a 
smile—but a smile she never forgot. 

Clifford came up tesee Delmar that morn- 
ing, staying but a few minutes—neither could 
have borne much more, Not a word was said 
about Maddie—her name was not even men- 
tioned. Christine began to think this silence 
‘was almost cruel—to long to break it, but Al- 

bert gave no opportunity, and she could not 
makeone. He must be wondering how Maddie 
bad borne this time—ro much alone, feeling 
herself the cause of it all—he might be con- 
jecturing and fearing a thousand things. She 
took heart of grace one day and managed 
skilfully to introduce Maddie’s name to iM R 
Forster, who was inthe room. She let drop 
in a careless way that Maddie was well—she 
would not be so lonely now Mr. Clifford had 
gone home, &c.; but she dared do no more 





than tbat, and did not know how Delmar had 
taken it. 

The constraint growing up only increased 
with bis slowly returning strength. While.he 
lay on the threshold of death there was no 
future to think of —but with the return of life 
came the returning future, and the necessity 
to face its possibilities. It was in his mind in- 
cessantly—this long life that might be before 
them—what were they to do with it? For- 
giveners he bad—for what conld efface the 
keen recollection of the kiss he firmly believed 
bad saved him from death ?—and love—but not 
the love she had once given him. It was not 
possible. Her unwearied devotion, her tender- 
ness, her constant thought for him, even yet 
he could scarcely bear, though they fastened 
his heart to her with more than the passion of 
gratitude that ,he could only express by the 
utter quiescence which half-vexed Dr. Hall. 
He watched her moving abont, sitting working 
beside him, and counted almost the minutes 
of her absence, always in his heart the same look- 
ing back with wild, unavailing regret, the same 
tracing over of each step that might have been 
different, calling up into life again each look 
and word that had hurt her and dishonoured 
him. No, shecould never be happy with him 
—let her do as she would—it was just. 

‘‘Just a week after you ought to be there,” 
said Dr. Hall, when at last they got him for a 
few hours to the sofa; ‘‘I want to get you 
abroad before the cold we may expect after 
Christmas, but you'll never be strong enough 
if you don’t get on faster.” 

He gave a keen look at his refractory patient, 
which Delmar purpcsely would not meet. He 
felt himself change colour, though he covered 
the weakness with a slight smile, 

‘I must have tired you all out,” he said, 
apologetically ; ‘‘ you’d much better have let 
me go.” 

“ Perhaps you would have preferred it?” 
said the doctor, again scanning the other’s 


face. 





« Pubes was the answer, tha might 
mean an 

* Well, I oo your time isn’t yet—only,’” 
said Dr. Hall, pps | hands, cordially, ‘just 
let me tell you in all seriousness that if you 
don’t make some effort now you will never 
be the same again. Anping. may lay hold 
of a man in your state. -bye. 

Left alone, for Christine went down with 
the doctor, peat took oP Senate: at 7 
side, turned a few pages impatiently, tossed 
aside, and covered his face. And Christine 
below was saying to Dr. Hall,— 

“You are right—I knew you thought so. 
There is something on his mind, and I am not 
sure it can ever be entirely removed. To do 
so even partially was impossible until he gots 
little strength. I will do what I can—he will 
not say a word. I warn you it will agitate 
him.” 

“He can bear that now. The fact is, he 
gives me the impression that he has nothing 
he cares to live for, which puzzles me, with 
you for his wife,” he finished, smiling. 

“T will do what I can,” she repeated, and 
went back sorrowfully. She had set herself a 
task she was not sure she could fulfil, and of 
which she had dreaded the result—but the 
fiat of the doctor was a terrible alternative— 
and, besides, the strained relations were becom- 
ing insupportable, Nothing to care to live for 
—was it true? Did he still cling with a love he 
strove to conquer but could not, to the haunt- 
ing memory of pretty, careless, childish Mad- 

ie? 


(To be continued.) 








A prama of Nana Sahib, with some 
of the most exciting scenes of the Mutiny, 
been brought out in Paris, under Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt’s direction, and great stress 
is laid on one of the characters being sustained 
by a genuine Mabratta girl, whose grandfather 
was a devoted follower of the Nana, and wae 
killed by the English, 
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NOVELETTF.) 
MURIEL’S HEARTACHE. 
pan <a 
CHAPTER IV. 


A montH had passed since Muriel left Aller- 
ton, Christmas was a thing of the past ; the 
new year had lost its first novelty; the parties 
were over; the evergreens in houses and 
churches swept away,and the world bad be- 
come quite sccustomed to the fact that the 
year ES scm hundred and eighty bad joined 
the ranks of its departed brethren, and 
— hundred and eighty one reigned in its 
stead. 


The large brass plate was gone from the gate 
of the little house in Elysian-road. Perceval 
Yorke, B.A., no longer needed pupils. He was 
gone to a land where the struggle for food and 
raiment ceases. His wife had not long survived 
him, she sank very rapidly from exhaustion 
and weakness ; the same grave received them 
both; and then Muriel was, left the only 
prop and stay of that little group of orphan 
children. 

She was nineteen. There were four little 
brothers to take thought for. It came on Muriel 
with a bitter pain in those esrly Janu 
days that it was as well her iove-dream h 
had such a rough awakening. How could 
she have been happy, and left the children to 
their poverty ? 

No word or sign had come from Allerton. 
Mrs. Norton had not even written to express 
her sympathy with Muriel’s double loss. The 
girl often wondered what had happened there. 
Surely when Isabel confessed her secret, 
when Lord Alwyn was free, and knew how 
cruelly he had wronged her on Christmas 
evening, he would send her a word of love and 
tenderness !| But the weeks passed on, and the 
word did not come. 

It was three weeks after the double funeral, 
and the little family were gathered together for 


se 


HN a 


[1 HAVE BEBAVED VERY ILL TO YOU,” ISABEL SAID, SIMPLY ; “BUT YOU NEVER LOVED ME, SO YOU WON’T MIND LOSING ME.’’] 


| a ae councilof war, They could not stay in 
Elysian-road. When the debts were paid off 
the money due from the insurance on their 
father’s life, there would remain but a bare 
hundred pounds. They must bestir themselves, 
and that ig e4 

Muriel her black crape-trimmed dress 
looked very young and fragile to be the head of 
that orphan family. Dick Greville, coming in, 
felt a wild longing to take her in his arms, and 
implore her to let him comfort her. 

‘“* We are in the midst of a business consulta- 
tion,” said the girl, brightly, giving him her 
hand ; “‘ we are five able-bodied young people, 
but, unfortunately, we have no talent for any- 
thing except Percy ; he is provided for, fortu- 
nately.” 

Percy, aged ten, the youngest but one of the 
little band, looked almost as if he felt guilty at 

so much better off than his brethren ; 
but, in fact, he could not bave changed fortunes 
with them. He possessed a sweet clear treble 
voice, and before his father’s death had been 
elected to aschool forchoristers. His education 
was provided for. If he turned ont clever he 
might wins scholarship for the University ; 
he would be fed, taught, clothed and cared for ; 
no anxiety for him need trouble Muriel. 

** T have come to make a business proposal,” 
said Dick, trying hard not to meet Muriel’s 
eyes. ‘I am going to Canada next month. I 
mean to try farming, but it will be lonely work. 
I shall want a friendly face, and a cheerful 
word. Now, if one or two of you threw in 
your lot with me, in time you would be in- 
dependent. It will be a hard struggle for 
you in England—out West your future will be 
in your own hands.” 

‘*We conld never manage the passage- 
money,” said Ben, bluntly ; ‘‘ and then there’s 
Muriel.” 

Dick explained that the passage-money 
would be his affair. He told them if they 
stayed in England for years they would be 
powerless to keep their sister. He drew bright 








them, his reward a grateful glance from 
Muriel’s blue eyes. 

‘*You would like it, dear,” she said to Ben, 
when Dick had left them, putting her hand on 
his shoulder. ‘‘You always wanted an ont- 
door life ; if you and Tom went to Canada you 
might be prosperous farmers before so many 
years were gcne,” 

‘* But you, Muriel?” said the boy, fondly. 
“How can we leave you—you and little 
Jack ?’’ 

They talked over the matter far into the 
night, but from the first Muriel saw how it 
must be. There was no opening for them in 
England ; abroad there was the hope of ease, 
in time wealth. It would be a pang to lose 
them, but Muriel had known so m suffer- 
ing in the last few weeks it mattered nothin 
to her a little more or less. She seem 
numbed to pain, as one so utterly worn out 
and weary—she had almost lost the power of 
feeling. 

Re herself announced the decision to 
ick. 

“If I could have owed you more, if I needed 
anything to make me grateful to you, this is 
it,” she told him, “ Dick, you have relieved 
my mind of a cruel fear. I could not bear to 
think of my boys struggling wearily here.’ 

“ And their sister,” asked Dick, “ what will 
she do? Oh, Muriel, my darling, can’t you 
come to me and trust to the hope that ifi time 
my great love must win for itself a return?” 

“That would be a strange plan for showing 
my gratitude. No, Dick, I shall get on very 
well, I have some money in hand, and Jack 
and I shall marage,” 

“ Promise me one thing, if you are in any 
trouble or sorrow you will let me know, 
Muriel. Canada is far away, bat a friend in 
Canada can do something.”’ 

‘*T promise,” 

. vessel sails next week. I hope you 
won’t think it too soon?” 





pictures of a settler’s life, and then he left | 


“No. It will be better for us when the 
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wrench is over. Oh, Dick, how long ago it 
seems since you and I were at Allerton.” 

“T hate Allerton!” 

“Why?” 

bas ce ou think I am blind, Muriel?” 

ae HF ! ” 

* Child,” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘I have eyes. 





I am kee enough where you are con4 
cerned. Iknow quite well no.mere griof for 
your father agi mother coal made yous 
look as yeadeoknow. a : ip 





~ 







3 p with it.” 
“Qyril Gaonson allowed his 
ihome, but she said 
thought that scene 
‘knelt to ber and implored her 











‘to bein 
bravely uutil the parting was 
retliy sailed; then she 
. Hack anto some cheap 
chorself in seeking 


2 busied f in 

some active 6 something that 
would bring in money for her daily bread, and 
keep her thoughts from a yearning longing to 
know in what fair continental city her love 
was wandering. 

Poor Mariel | Nineteen, beautifal and friend- 
less, it was hardly wonderful she did not meet 
with what she sought, that day by. day her 
fave grew sadder. Day by day ‘her small 
stock of money declined, untilat Jast she'looked 
wt 1ittlo Suck, and thought tremlingly a time 
— coms: when she had ‘not ‘food to give 

im. 

Hope was almost faitiny her when sho 
heard of a-situation-in the ciuntry. It did- not 
sound promising. It was as daily governess to 
iusteuct three children ‘from nine till seven, 
take chargé of théir:wardrobes, and walk with 
them, for the modest sum of sixty pounds a- 
year, 

Ee svae not much, bat there had been people 
dn ondon ‘who: asked ‘her to undertake 
similar duties for half the amount, so Muriel 
wrote to theaddress-specified. 

‘'Ebey ‘will never answer my ‘letter, but I 
may as ‘well send it.” 

‘The next evening,-as she was sitting alone, 
mending Jaok’s clothes, the postman’s knock 
sounded, It was the first letter’ she had 
received since she came to those dreary lodg- 
ings and,cbmmeénceé her fruitless search. It 
was very short and simple. Muriel tearing 
epen the envelope in»irantic: haste, felt dis- 
‘appointed to see that the mote: covered only 
rene wide of{ the paper; then. she began to 
ee aoe @ that Bhe:had reached a crisis in 

er life :—\ 


**Market- Crosby, February 4th, 1833, 
“Desr Mapam,— 

‘*If I like you as_much aalI like your 
letter we shall be great friends. Will you 
‘ome to Market Crosby on Monday ?’ Ofcourse 
yeu “and the'little ‘boy ‘can stay with -us 
for‘a day or two, until you*find tooms to suit 
you. Iam glad your father-was ‘an‘artist, as, 
offourse you are: aware, we are ‘professional 
people, I will send to meet the four o'elook 
train,—Yours‘traly, 






**Kirry Guan.” 
Muriel read the letter over and over again 
indamb surprise.” Theére-wa3 no ‘request for 
references, no inquiry “whether she had ever 
*taught ‘befére/‘no touch Of ‘condescension or 













gouch better,” sid 4 
pg about ne. 4 
ther at Alle 





superiority. It was a woman’s letter to another 
woman, younger and more friendless than her- 
eclf. Muriel went to bed that night with 
bright visions of the future, 5 
_ Poor girl! Hope is eternal ; her happiness, 
her home, her parents had gone at one blow. 
She regarded the ir coission.to work hard for 
four-and-twenty shillings a-weck as the acme 
bidaman blessings. She only wished Jack 
ke, that he might hear of the good 
dings?” was the boy’s 
when she heard of their 
e Glymns. ° tom oh ! 


io 
y will,” ed Muriel, 
i “T must 












.& first-class. 
P Aeage the same train, batshe al 
j;and shewnd Jack ‘had -very™ 
persons fro 


panions, butmowne them. There 
was something in the girl's sweet, sad face, 
yr tho boy's childish béxuty which charmed 
ts. te ~* 
~“iGissie,” demanded Jack, “chow will you 
dmow-whoevercomesitomect us?” = 
It was.a question whiéh had and 
it ther. Mrs. Glyon had: of 


as ‘* professional.” In what:particular 
profession did she shine? or was it merely the 
reflected dignity of her husband’s calling? If 
he came to the station ought they to look out 
for a clergyman, doetor, or-seldier? 

The train stopped, and Muriel got out, and 
helped Jack to follow her example. - 

las, for ‘her ‘plans! the ‘platform “was 
crowded. “Market Orosby ‘was»-evidently a 
very important place. ‘It‘would lave” been 
aifficalt to ‘pitk out a persdn you did kaow 
in that crowd. To select one-you bad never 
seen from the mere fact that théy-seemed to 
be ‘seeking soméone was impossible. Every- 
oné on the platform -was seeking someone, and 
a@ great many found them, 

‘We must wait till the crowd’s gove, Jack,” 
said the girl, brightly. “Oome here, ‘and stand 
by the luggage. Mrs, Glynn knows our name 
—she may come to find us by our boxes.” 

It was a good move. Another moment, anda 
lady came up dressed in black silk, witha pro- 
fusion “of little curls on her forehead, a super- 
abundance of jewellery, and the heartiest voice 
imaginable, 

“T am quite bewildered,” she s#id, good- 
tempéredly. “I have been staring hard *at 
everyone who looked like a governsss,’ only 
they none of them had a little boy. You've 


pot the little ‘boy, but you don't’ like & 
governess.” 

Muriel modestly ‘proclaimed ‘her regret at 
this defect in her appearance. 


Jack settled the matter by patting oné small 
hand into Mrs. Glynn's. ° 

“T’'m 8b tired ; don"t send us back.” . 

“ Send you'back !” andshe laughed heartily. 
“Why, that would'be a bad ‘job ‘fér- me wiisn 
Polly and Dolly ahd Podge‘are all: growing up 
just as ignorant as ever'they can be for-want of 
a governess. Come along, my dears, the’ min 
will ses to the luggage.” . j 

She ded the way to a very conifortéble 
brougham. LHvidently, though the -qtestion 
of which profession her husbatid- belonged ‘to 
was uuse ,it'was a lacrative one. 


‘©We live out of ‘the town,” she said, as ‘they : 


drove off, ‘ Three miles; Joe says it’s’better 


for ‘the children, but it's’ long “way for’ them |; 


‘to comedate at night, Miss Yorke.” 
Miss Yorke decided Mr. Glynn was doctor. 
She-asked ‘if’ Market Crosby was a large p’ace. 
“ Protty fair, but there's plenty of outlying 


m@aris for their travelling com- 


places—suburbs you’d call them, I suppose, 
and the all trains or omnibuses, so 
we depend on a great deal. Business is 
rather slack just now, Joe says.” 

How tlie late trains and omnibuses were to 
help to make Mr. Glynn business, unless they 
invariably met with accidents, and so injured 
their passengers, puzzled Muriel not a little. 

Her companion watched her closely. 

“ And s9 you didn’t mind coming a hundred 
2 to teach my little girls. 
Weren't you afraid of coming so Led & 





iy” said Jack, *gravely. {i Blsste 
uddings and made the fires 
orem very persnasively— 










imitating-the littlegirl in the old ballad, “‘ We 
sare Seven.” 

‘Maurielexplained for Mrs, Glyan’s benefit 
that Percy’s ‘whole life was not spent in 
church, and then the carriage passed through 
a large gate and stopped before a pretty, un- 
pretending-lookiag house, which stood in a 
drive with a pleasant flower-garden in front. 

It was light still, and Muriel could see the 
snowdrops and crocuses, could notice that the 
place had an unmistakable air of ‘comfort, 
when the door opened, and three children came 
rushing ont to meet their motlter, so ridicu- 
lously like her and each other—so ridiculously 
of one size and model—that Mariel felt con- 
vinced she should never kaow them apart. 

“Has she come?” asked the three voiceg in 
sépaichral tones.” ** Oh, mother,do say not” 

** Does she wear spectacles? ‘Oh, -mother, 
do you thiak she’s very horrid?” * 

“Tiook ‘and séé!” cried 'Mrs, Glynn, 
laughing. ; 

fe three pair °of-eyes turnedon” Muriel. 
The three voices were raised again “in° blank 
denial. ee 

“That-cant be her?”’ “4 

“ Why she doesn’t look a bit old?” -?> 

“ She's‘ Only a'gicl?’”’ ‘ mh ORs 

*‘VMiss‘Glynn int 3 2 

* This # Miss Yorke. Now, children, don"t be 
like little “Hottentots ; shake hands prettily, 
‘and gay you’re glad to’ses her |") 

‘The threa'little sisters did something’ more, 
they threw themselves on ‘Muriél ‘and gave 
her plenty of affectionate kisses, asshring her 
that they had thought she‘ would be ee 
aud old, Then they directed their ention 
to Jack, and Garried “him ‘off to exhibit their 
treasures’ while'theit mother took the goyern- 
ness yo wer CP Mt pate 

“TI hope you ‘fire Not shotkél, Miss Yorke. 
‘They ‘ate good children’ in the main, but they 
have ran wild. Joe saye I spoil ‘thém.” » 

Mariel smiled. : sant OS 2 
10a : should think it ee En gitbatecata” 

tly ; “ they deem fo’ opsn ata onate.”’ 
ee They have beén “vety “wretched ‘at the 
‘thought ‘of a governess, and,” ladgting ; ““or 
was ? ba 4 . 
* Then why did youhavo'ons? *°°' * 
“Well, the chifdren neéded téacHing) and of 
“eoufse I dn't “do ‘it, ee careful to 
“put told Foe nt ‘have 
gnreme the eae apllt Bheyoe ear it ey 
‘known rw FS eyou, bat Tdrend 
-an ‘ola anal ” 7 97 ¥ e 33 
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ed cmpporegenieda: geodunanya 

, Pwo hundred,: conbLnadacnetal them 
are from old--maids, «Joesaid it made him 
miserable, and I’m sure ittdidwme. ;'Dhey: offered 
to do everything L.didn’t want, and. references 
_enonghto: weigh ,ene tostheearth 2” 

The bedroom was: ‘pleasant one, andi a 


bright ‘fire bagnt; 

‘“Tea’s all neady, ‘LmeidiMne, Glynn. ; > thwall 
you come down? Ioan'theep it waiting be- 
eause of J0e,’’)/ Muriel followed herdown the 
road staircase to the - pleasant (diming-room. 
Jack swas-.seated between Polly, and) Dolly, 
with whom he was already the best of intends, 
Mr. Glynn, @ stally elderly:man, with iron grey 
hair, and a clever face, was carving somofonls. 
He pause “to-#haka Muviel by the hand, and 
(bid her -weleome. 

Bert 8 sarprised,.Joa ?;”’ demanded.the 


vied ‘bean prepared for .it it,” he returned 
laughing. 

‘‘ Miss Yorke, if you had.thonghtrto send.us 
your plhotegraph you would. »aavesaved my 
little maids a week of: terror.” 

+Mre. Glynn) palied *thexepast tea, and cer- 
tainly there wes eiteatray full of silver and 
china ,an the. table, but,-in reality, the meal 
resembled | diteral <dinuer, Hot nor 
vegetables, and even the, padding; - so pashe 
tically-refewred to by Jack wereallthere, and 
Marlel «and sher brother ».were treated as 
honoured) guests. -Mr,, Glynn ‘talked like’ +a 
man who knew:the world, and had managed to 
oxtractia teletabie amount of eomfors from it ; 
five minutes afterthey -had -retarned to the 
drawing-room he rose. 

* Time's up Kitty ;lon’t sit-ap.for me if 
you'restired |” 

‘He went out; aud Maricl saw him enter tho 
brougham, and drove away. 

“He always gays that!’ observed Mra. 
Glynn; “I «wonder wh4t ho would say.if ‘he 
didrit find ame up. I've never -failed:onee in 
the ten years we’ve been married excepiwhen 
I've been ill,” . « 

‘© Mir. Glyan is often late then ?”’ 

**Ofreourse.”’ 

(Poor -Muvisl-looked. so puazled that.a light 
dawaeed on Mes, Glynn. 

“ My dear, Miss Yorke, don’é you know what 
my. buéband ie—did'nt L-tell:you he was.a pro- 
fessional? ” 

‘Yes, bat mot which’ profession! I have 
been wondering if’ Mr. Glynn could. bea 
decter,” 

‘*& doctor! Goodness,no! He istheman- 
ager of she Theatre Royal, Market Crosby.’’ 

Muriel wondered sho -hadmot guessed it. 

‘Are syou. shocked? a good many people 


would be. We are out-and-out Bohemians, 
Mies Yorke.” 

“I am not at allishocked! I thinkjyou all 
seem happy.” 

“Happy!” There was.a strange moistness 
in her eyes. ‘* Ldon't believe therois a happier 


women/in England. Jos isan.aagel my dear, 
if ever an angel.coald play ‘stage villains and 
‘heavy. end supvese an angel could?” 

Mariel felt quite inospablo.of expressing an 
‘Opinion.om this doubtful. point. 

“ He's been at ‘Market Crosby five yoars ; 
before.that-he used-to go ‘strolling ’.in the pro- 
vinces—I was on the boards too, Iwasa 
emeneen aPeince when I first met. my hus- 

“ And do.you aet- still?” 

‘*Not now! I have’nt bean on the shage for 
‘five yeats—cnot.sines wa.came there.” 

“ Weretyou sorry? ” 

“Yes-and no. .ddoved the.stage—I had been 
brought up to it drom.a child; but when.a 
woman-hag ther’ home, goméhow even the foot- 
lights lose. their.charm,for-her,. I.had been 
acting at Birmingham, I shall never forget it ; 
it was fairy extravaganzs, (I wore-a suit of 

Sreen satin-slashed-with silvar,; I used. tosing 
® ‘tepical, soup, and dancenbreakdown. Well, 
Miss Yorke, 1) Lweame: into: the.green-room one 
night dressed in» that,and:I-sayw:the manager 

stwadingithere with strange look of pityon 
his face,- One-ef'my children was dying, aud 





‘| months after; 





‘| hee badd tolegtaph oda hint to, heealstt toonae.!’|] 


Mariel forgot taey, were) ,eimost etrangexs— 
she leant forward in her earnestness. j 

‘Bat you grey ose "0 

No," seid Kitty, Glyna,: mith .ai 0b iat her 
voice. ‘d.was' hoo late, mydarhing awa atill 
and cold when I reached her. I wag, iih*for 
anothemledy oame and /went 
Abere.. Whew Loree better pares I had a 
sexions tal, and swe; agreed I should give,up 
stherstage. 1b was a trial, but,I've never. xe- 
grbtted it,o./We had hath saved,monoy, and.he 
tookthe theatzejhere. (At-firat I used to goinat 
rehearsals and.look after things ;bat-now I’ve 


gives upevendhat, . Ive gotimy children and 
amy house, tivat’s,enougi forme.” 
Mariel put her hands into, Mrs; Glynn’a. 


‘And ot eal emery now,’?| said ahitty. 
“why my dittle maida have, run’ so wild.’ 
-had dost.one, I-could never-bear, to vex. ite 
ethers. Ishallnever lot achild.of mine go en 
the stage willingly, (but tigere’|l..be .no- need. 
Joe has prospered here beyond his.hopes. He 
bonght this he house and settled if .oa,me ; he's 
paettled money on eachot the children ;.he says 
it’s beat, incase anything happened to him, .I 
tell him no; money iconld make up. to,me, and 
the little maids if/Dad was-taken. 

The next morning ‘Mariel, end Myra. Glynn 
exploned. all the apartments.in.the, neighbour- |; 
hood, while Jack: remained at home under tie 
superintendenes of the ‘‘little amaids. ”’ 

‘* Of eourss (youd, bring your-brother:with 
you tous,” said Mrs. Glynn. “You onlay’ 
jeave a cbild dike tit aloneall day 

‘*I -taought. that, if. .eould ina & nice 
motherly landlady who.would——” 

“+ Stoff end nonsense ;/bring Jack toas. At 
five year's old .be can’t get up to flirtation with 
my daughters; there’ll:be .no-fear of .ihat.for 
years to come,” 

“ Bat——” 

“My dear, Joe and Lsstiled it last might, 
I was going to.ask -him, bat, he -propoced it 
himeelf—”’ she, hesitated,a moment. “dJf.my 
youngest child -haddived he.weald have-been 
"just dack’siage—my. son, my. little boy.” 

So itiwas settled ; some pleasant rooms were 
taken near Glynncot, and the landlady named 
such moderate terms, in consideration of her 
tenants being out-all day that Mariel felt quite 
rich. In a week's time thebrother and sister 
were. asmuch at home at/Giyneot.as thoughithey 
had, lived there for. months. Tue tittle maids 
loved them dearly, and Mrs.,.Giyna, pitied 
them in a.aotherly way -which jscemed 
natural to her, despiteher youth; for she had 
married young; and although Dolly .bad 
numbered niae-birthdays her .mother was not 
ten years Mariel’s senior. 

The necdiework ,proved a.siaecure ; when 
Mariel spoke of it Mrs. Glyumismiled 

“ I never -wanied work dene. I’vagot two 
nurses. to do. that; but, you.see, alk my youth I 
was.ou ihe stage ay taste in: dzess.is stage 
-dxess.. Ident want .my_little.maids .to look 
‘like fairies j pe pantomime. You mustchesse 
their frooks.’’ 

It was the very idea which had flashed on 
Muriel when shesaw them. There was some- 
‘thing. peculiar)in.the children’s toilet ; their 
flaxen hair. reaching.almost to their waists, 
their jshort, fall, white dresses (Mrs, ‘Glynn 
-alaRay8 made themwear whiteinthe evenings), 
broad; sashes andisilk stockings bad a touch 
of eccentricity. 

April wees bringing with it the, day fixed 
for ware. te Alwyn's :wedding. What would .be 
done? His bride.was another's; wife!,.Had 
Belle Picea gourage to confess this,or had 
i.-broken., on. -her -‘doger-‘as a sudden .shook ? 
. Muriel would have given,very much tg know. 
She never forgot. Guy.- Ske had tald him 
once her .life -would..be all too: short to 
.hold.his love, amd she knew. new, she, had 
spoken traly, ‘Waking and sleeping Lord 
Alwyn's face was before her; in her dreams 
she heard his voiee. She knew.quite well she 
could never forget him while life lasted. 

She had her temptations so.to do. Mr. and 
Mrs. Glynn kept a great-deal of company, 





treating Muriel as a younger sister ratherthan 


.@gowemess. | Dheyintroducedcher-toslb their 

fsiends; :8@ anore thamoneadmired hergreatly, 
aud showed plainly that a very little encour 
conn wotld ebange’ «the into 
ove 

» Bhat eneeutagement: was never gid: No 
sone wonla have called Muriel proud or-haughty; 
eehe (id shear |bést ito spleasé her Smpioyers’ 
\gnests,\ butehe made it perfectly clear:¢hat 
\none of -thamnbed:powerto movesher‘tejoy or 
sorrow+athetshe would.as sdon have:qilayed 
with Dolly and Puss as walked by the' side:of 
‘thermost distinguished visitor:to Glynnegt. 
ioe news ere aon Sere West 3’ Dick 

reville wrote‘hopeéfall y ming prospects, 
and . the, boys’ Metters were fairly sn geome 
According to-tham they were on the high road 
to wo aor y fortune, Very.s0ontheysveuld 
.haveimade a hame for Mutiel.and.Jdack. 

Mariel gloried in ,the: news. * dhe thought 
lovingly of the strong boyish hearts who:were 
#0 fall of zoal for her. She»wouliddhave: gone to 
Canada gladly, bntidack shewed a decided 
aversion to :this parti ofthe: programme, 

“VYousand LI»will :stay “hete, Sissie;’’ -‘he 
affirmed, positively. ‘‘ Delly:oan't spare us, 
and we are much happier aes than anywhere 
out there.” 

at was his favourite of othe: three: Miss 

ng eeg At nine-years oldsthe little girl ‘had 
all her mother’s»pretty ocaressings ways ; she 
‘was quite a mother to theiother two, end Jack 
clung-to her witha kindof ckuightly ‘worship 
which amused Muriel. 

‘He was asstrange child; Jong ‘ago, in tho 
Elysian-road; he had -been called | the | delicate 
one:of the family,:bat here, in tee free open 
wountry, he seamed strong and weil, only he 
always had queer, old-fashioned ‘ways and 
quaint, strange sayings’, which made him un- 
like other children. 

How Muriel loved him !. That little brother 
was. all left her of' home and family. For 
Jack’s sake she would have made.any sacrifice, 
for Jack she ‘workei: earlyoand :late; he ‘was 
her first thought and her last, No mother 
could have been more devoted to ber firstborn . 
child than Mariel.was tolitile Jack. 

And he repaid her; He loved:her withallthe 
fervour of his warm, childish heart. Hewould 
have left his favourite play, even -his darling 
Dolly, at his sister’s bidding. To.him Muriel 
-was perfect ; her word was his Jaw, 

“* Dake eae,” said Mr. Glynn, kindly, to 
Muriel} one bright, sunshiny spring oday, 
‘don't -make an idel of -the! boy, Miss Yorke. 
We did it-onee,.my wife aad I. ,Of.all-cur 
children, we thought there.was none dike May. 
Well, it: was just May we:-had-to: give ‘back to 
Heiven!” 

Muriel looked at bintjanaiously. 

* You don’t mean: Jack's ae *s. ghe cried. 
“Ohl Mr. Glynn; don’td@eccivyeimel” 

“T never deceived anyone in my life! He’s 
‘wellenough, but hels/only six yearsoid, Think 
of the daxgers, the diseasas:heanu+t) isk-before 
he ‘grows up! It’s dangerous to ‘build,.eneé’s 
happiness. a3: a sup person's; life, Miss 
Yorke, It must be still more so to buildition 
a cliild’s !” 

Mariel had been to the Theatre Royal several 
times. Mrs. Glynn had a box reserved:for-her 
use, and she never cared to occapy it without 
:Miss: Yorke. 

Mutrieh heard all the stage talk thas went on 
at Glynnect, She was even entrasted once ‘to 
copy a eeftain play, which the manager be- 
lieved xvould make his fortune. 

This play»took a strange hold en her imsgi- 
nation, It was:thestory of:a girl whose love 
metwith as many crosses as Muriel’s:own, and 
yet in the end triumphed, 
| Miss Yorke loved the drama of ‘{Rosamond ” 
almost.as-a friend. .Long  dtter she! bad given 
cack ‘her'task to Mra. (Glynn completed, the 
cstory lingered imher»memory. She longed to 
see it acted, to hear Rosamond herself! telling 
‘the story of her love. 

“You are really ag entivasleatio as Joa,” 
ae Mrs. Glynn ;' ‘but I am going‘to see 
vit theofirst night, and I'll take youiwith 
ome, “Emma Mortimer is ito play Rosamond ; 
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Joe engaged her on purpose from London. 
There’s no one in our company able to touch 


it. 

“Tt mast be a expense |” 

Kitty ioacael ber addnets 

‘* He has spent more on thisdrama than on 
any Ican remember. He says it will make his 
fortane; 1 tell him it will fall flat. Things 
always do when so much is expected of them! 
I hope it won't, though ; it would be an evil 
day for us. We should have to econemize at 


bas = to-morrow is really the firat night?” 

oe ‘es.”” 

It was five o’clock. The children were in 
the garden, and Muriel and Mrs. Glynn sat in 
the wing-room watching them, The door 
— quietly, and the manager came in, 

@ expression of his face alarmed Mariel. 
His wife went up to him, and put one hand on 
his 


arm. 

“ What is it, Joe?” 

“ An awful trouble, Kitty.” 

* The children are well, and you? I suppose 
it’s money. Never mind, we cam stand the 
loss of a little money, Joe,”’ 

“‘I¢’ll be more than a little. You know the 
heaps I have spent over ‘ Rosamond,’ the high 
salaries I am paying.” 

“Well, it comes out to-morrow, and you 
think it is sure to be a success.” 

“It would have been. I would have staked 
my professional reputation on it, bat——” 

** Bat what, Joe?” 

‘* Miss Mortimer has sprained her ankle. 
Kitty, I believe it was a done thing—that she 
never meant to act. It seems she hart her 
ankle last night, but she never let me know 
until one hour ago.” 

“ That looks bad! What shall you do?” 

‘‘I don’t know. It’s too late to get anyone 
else. If I had telegraphed to London no one 
could have been,down before twelve to-morrow, 
even if then.”’ 

‘**Is there noone here who could take it, with 
an apology?” 

He shook his head. 

‘‘ There’s no one with brains enough, unless 
it’s Mrs. Harper; and you can’t put an old 
woman up to act agirl of eighteen.” 

A strange impulse seized Mariel. She started 
from her chair. 

“Mr. Glynn, I know all Rosamond’s part ; 
let me take it for you till you can get someone 
from London?” 

‘*You! ” and he laughed. ‘‘ Why, child, you 
were never on the stage in your life!” 

“No, but I canact. I have thought a great 
deal about Rosamond. Mr. Glynn, I am sure 
I could doit! Only try me!” 

He looked at his wife. 

‘*She has the brains and the beauty!’ said 
Kitty, simply. ‘‘Of course, she has no ex- 
perience,” 

“Try me!” repeated Muriel. ‘* Let me do 
my best for you till the actress comes from 
London?” 

‘*When were you struck with stage fever, 
Miss Yorke? ” 

‘Never; but I should like to help you.” 

“ Good child, if only your face were needed, 
then you would be a perfect Rosamond. I've 
@ great mind to risk it.” 

“Try mie,” repeated the girl ; and then, in a 
rich musical voice, she began one of Rosa- 
mond’s most telling speeches. Glynn watched 
her intently. He heard the deep music 
of the voice, the perfect intonation of every 
word. He saw the unstudied grace of her move- 
ments ; he knewshe had forgotten herself in 
Rosamond—that she was no longer the gentle 
governess, but the indignant, injured loving 
heroine. He noticed the fire in her eye, the 
—_ beauty of her face ; and he knew that 

owever much she failed in stage business, 
she would look the part of Rosamond to 


the life. 

He watched her to the end, then he said 
“: 

“ You have been hiding your light undera 


bushel, You_ought not to be here teaching my 
little maids; you have the makings of a great 








actress in I believe, with training, 
would take oe world by storm ! ” 

‘*T don’t want to.” 

* Well, will you make your début to-morrow 

ht at the Theatre Royal, Market Crosby ?”’ 
e looked into Mrs. Glynn’s face. 

se Yes, ” 

“You are not afraid ?"” 

“Ifyou know of no substitute for Miss 
Mortimer, I will do my best, I should like to 
succeed, for your sake; for my own it matters 

There is noone in the whole world to 
care whether I succeed or fail—no one at all.” 

“Go home and to bed early,’ said her 
manager. “Is call a rehearsal to morrow 
atten sharp. Mrs. Glynn will bring you over 
in the brongham.” 

She went home, but notto rest, Far into the 
night watches she was pacing up and down 
her room, reciting her part—far into the sum- 
mer night she was marvelling at the strange 
chance which had given her the only part to 
act when she had wished to be an actress; 
every speech of Rosamond found an echo in 
her heart—except the finale. The play ended 
with Rosamond in her lover’s arm ; for Mariel 
no such ending to her love-story was pos- 
sible. Her romance had begun with the 
Christmas season, and had not lasted till the 
~ was ended; and yet those brief days of 

ule-tide had decided her fate, and condemned 
her for all time to a lonely life. 

She fell asleep, and dreamed she was acting 
Rosamond toa crowded house, and that from 
a private box there descended a bouquet of white 
roses, bat the roses as she touched them 
changed to everlastings,and, looking, up she saw 
Guy’s pale stern face bending forward, asthough 
to glory in the surprise. She awoke, with the 
tears wet upon her face, to find that it was 
very late, and a message had already come 
over from Glynncot to say that the brougham 
should call for her in half-an-hour. 

It was too late now to retreat, even had she 
wished it. She did not wish it, only in the calm, 
morning hours she was less confident of suc- 
cess than she had been in the excitement and 
turmoil of last night. 


CHAPTERY. 
“wiss PERCY.”’ 

Mas, Guynn herself was in the brougham, 
and she seemed far more excited than Mariel, 

“How do you feel?” 

“TIT don’t know. Like a creature in a 
— I think. Ob, Mrs. Glynn, is it really 
true?” 

“It is perfectly true that you are the hope 
of the Theatre Royal, Crosby. Muriel, we 
shall never forget your kindness.” 

“But if I fail!” 

“You won’t fail! Joe says you are sure to 
succeed’ You see, dear,” and the manager’s 
wife smiled, ‘‘you are beautifal, ‘and people 
forgive # great deal for the sake of a pretty 


face.’ 6 
“But I would rather not have to be for- 
given!’ 


‘ She was very white and grave when they 
reached the theatre, Mr. Glynn was wait- 
ing for them. He offered his arm to Mariel, 
and led her at once to the green room, where 
the company were assembled Many of them 
knew- her already by sight; and however 
jealous they might have been at a stranger's 
coming among them, they showed no resent- 
ment at Miss Yorke’s arrival. They were all 
attached to Mr. Glynn, and the thought of his 
disappointment had touched their hearts. The 
only feelings with which they regarded Muriel 
were admiration for the plack which had 
brought her to their manager's assistance, and 
pity for the failure they deemed certain. But 
before one act of the play had been gone 
through they were a little doubtfal of her 
failure. They discovered that she knew the part 
by heart, that her voice was clear and ring- 
ing, and she never seemed at a loss. Herbert 
Cecil, who played the réle of Rosamond’s lover, 
was more than satisfied with the change of 
heroines, 





a 


** You must go home with my wife now,” 
said Mr, Glynn, authoritatively ; “ and rest as 
much as ble till the evening.” 

“I don’t feel tired! ” : 

“We can’t go home now,” said Kitty, 
simply. ‘ Joe, you have never thought of one 
thing—what is she to wear?” 

This had never occurred tohim The cos- 
tames of Rosamond were those of the present 
day ; but Muriel’s black-craped trimmed gar- 
ments were useless, snd Miss Mortimer’s 
dresses would have fitted two such fairy forme. 

Kitty fairly laughed at her husband’s dis- 
comfiture. 


“ We'll manage it,” she said, smiling ; “ only 
it’ll cost some money.” 

“IT wan’t grumble at the bills !” 

The evening came, the theatre was crammed 
from stalls to gallery. The production of 
“ Rosamond”’ had long been announced, and 
for days every seat had been taken. There wero 
many suburbs near the town inhabited by 
gentry. There were one or two noblemén’s 
seats within easy distance ; the London season 
was over, and Northshire was fallof notables. 

The Theatre Royal, Market Crosby, was the 
only place of amusement for miles round. Its 
——— was known as a man of taste and 
liberality; it had been the cradle of many 
London stars. No wonder that a novelty there 
meant a crowded, fashionable audience, 

The people filed in, and took their places ; 
they hardly listened to the opening farce ; they 
were all curiosity to hear the new drama, 
There was a thrill of approbation when the 
overture began ; then Mr. Glynn stepped before 
the curtain, 

He explained Miss Mortimer’s absence in a 
few words, and claimed their indulgence for 
the young stranger, who, at a moment’s notice, 
had undertaken to replace her. 

‘*What a sell,” said an habitué of the 
place to a friend, “ t*ere’s no one in the com- 
pany fit to touch the part; the play’ll be a 

‘ailure.’’ 

“ He didn’t look as if he thought so!” 

‘*No, and there’s his wife ite in a 
private box; she seems pretty well contented.’” 

The curtain rose, and the audience saw a fair 
English homestead standing in its own grounds, 
and bright with flowers. Upon a rustic bench 
sat a young girl toying idly with a daisy, as 
she asked the question every maiden seeks to 
answer once in her life—‘' He loves me, he loves 
menot,” , 

Every eye was fixed upon that face, and 
then there came a conviction upon the 
audience they did not much r Miss 
Mortimer’s accident; that golden hair, those 
dark star-like blue eyes were far beyond her 
charms. 

The débutante was dressed in white ; a 
simple muslin trimmed with ribbon the colour 
of her eyes, she sat there pnre and innocent 
as their own daughters. While lost in her love- 
dream she sought the daisy’s answer. 

She was interrupted. Herbert Cecil, an old 
favourite with the audience, came in to take 
the answer upon himeelf. The love-scene which 
followed charmed everyone, The man’s deep, 
passionate wooing, the girl’s shy, timid trust, 
the shadow which rested on them, whose 
— was left anexplained, save by the lover’s 
words : 

“ My present is yours, my whole fature shall 
be yours,“only, my darling, let my past be 4 
sealed book between us; it is too dark and 
troubled for your ears.” 

They were engaged. It seemed the mateh 
that pleased everyone. All went ha: as & 
marriage bell-until Rosamond, alone in her 
arbour, was confronted by a stranger, who tells 
her she is Royal Alester’s lawful wife, and 
while she lives-he can have no other. 

The scene between the two women was 
strong; but the one that followed between 
Rosamond and her lover was stronger—the 
man’s agony at discovering the fraud practised 
on him and that his disreputable wife was still 
alive—his protestations that in the sight of 
Heaven Rosamond, not she, was wife— 
his passionate pleadings that she would not 
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leave him—her s>rrowfal turning away because, 
for honoar’s sake, she must be nothing to 
him! 

People said it was the scene of the drama, 
that the act which convinced the audience 
of her love for Royal, even while she left him. 
The patient sorrow with which she met his 
words: “ Then you never cared forme?” was 
the gem of the play. 

There were other scenes. To save her 
father’s name from shame, with her own heart 
breakiog, Rosamond accepts the addresses of 
a man old enough to be her father. Their 
wedding-day is fixed, when Royal Alester 
ap He has come straight. from his 
wife's death-bed to claim his love. Their 
farewell interview was overheard by her 
destined husband ; and he, with unexpected 
generosity, released Rosamond and restored 
her to Alester. 

That was all. Only a simple love-story ; 
but it went home to all their hearts, and long 
before the curtain fell the success of the new 
play was certain. A little experience, a little 
stage practice might be needfal, but this much 
was positive—the girl who that night made 
her début was bora for an actress. 

Only one fault could be found. In the earlier 
scenes of the play she was simply perfect ; but 
in the finale, when the curtain fell on her safe 
for ever in her lover’s arms, there was no 
rapturous happiness on her face. Its yearn- 
img expression, its untold longing for some- 
thing unattainable, was still there. 

“Who is she?” asked Lord Gordon, an old 
acquaintance of the manager, meeting Mr. 
Glynn in the green-room after Mariel had 
retired to her dressing-room, ‘‘ Where have 
you kept her hidden? ” 

“I can’t tell yoa who she is. She might not 
like it.” 

Lord Gordon stared. 

“ She can’t go a the world asa ‘ young 
lady.’ You must announce her name in the 
play-bills.” 

‘I don’t suppose she will remain on the 
stage. She appeared to-night from simple 
kindness, bécause she wanted to save my play 
from failure.” 

“ But you must know who she is. I am 
quite sure I have seen her before, only I can't 
remember where.” 

_ “She is a friend of my wife. She has been 
liviag with us as governess to the children.” 

Lord Gordon looked bewildered. 

“ Governess! with that face?” 

Mr, Glynn looked at him keenly. 

** My lord, I must ask you to remember one 
thing. The young lady whose beauty as- 
tonishes you is a dear and valued frieud of 
ours. My wife loves her as a sister!’’ 

“‘ Bat I thought governesses were always old 
and ugly. I did, indeed!” 

“aa eli, you see, ours is an exception to the 


to retire.” 
Her eyes wandered into the garden, and 
rested en-the little child who loved her. Mr. 
Glynn caught the glance. 
“It cannot hurt him. If he were a girl it 


boy fn a few yéars,”’ 
tried to think. 


Was someone to advise me !”’ 
There was a tear in the manager’s eye as he 
watched. He said, kindly,— 
‘*My dear, are you really alone in the 
world?” 
“T have my brothers in Canada, and——” 
‘* And is there anyone nearer than a brother 
—is there anyone who wants you to be to him 
what my Kitty is to me?” 
“ There is no one who wants it that I could 
care for.” 
** You are positively free? There is no one 
in the world you need to consult ?’’ 
“No one!” 
“ Then I advise you to go on the stage. You 
are free from all ties. » You will be able to give 
your whole heart to your profession.” 
“ Well,” said Mrs. Glynn, putting her head 
into the room, ‘‘is not this mysterious con- 
sultation nearly finished ?” 
‘““I have done my part,” said Mr. Glynn, 
‘‘and I think you will have to look out for 
another g>verness, Kitty. Miss Yorke means 
to desert you.” 
‘*I said she would. And what name shall 
you take, Mariel? You would ‘not like your 
own to appear in ‘the bills.’” 
** No, I should not like that.” 
‘There is no occasion for it. Take any 
name you like; it makes no difference.” 
“My father was called Percy.” 
“ Miss Percy.” Tne manager caught at it. 
“There, we'll consider that settled.” 
For weeks the children had holidays." Then 
Mrs. Glynn hazarded the idea that she could 
teach them herself, with Mariel’s aid. Long 
before this Muriel and Jack had given up their 
lodgings, and become part and parcel of the 
family at Glynncot. 
Muriel travelled to and from the theatre in 
Mr. Glynn’s brougham, and night by night the 
crowds who came to witness “ Rosamond” 
departed more and more enthusiastic in her 
praise, 
It was one of those sudden successes met 





Muriel went over to Glynncot the next day 
to lessons, but she found no preparations for 
study in the pleasant schoolroom. D ily, 
Polly, and Podge were in the garden, whither 
they presently enticed Jack, leaving their 
governess leaning against the sofs, feeliog a 
little uncertain whether she ought to follow 

em, 

**I want to speak to you, my dear.” 

it was Mr. Glynn who stood before her. 
Very simply he thanked her for her efforts of 
the night before, and then he offered her a 


position as leading lady at his theatre, with a | 0 their Mariel. 


ealary about five times larger than the one she 
received as governess to his children. 

‘You can’t mean it!” said Muriel, opening 
her great, blue eyes. 

“‘T am quite serious. If you adopt the stage 
88 & profession, I am certain that in time you 
will befamous—that yon will have more money 


than you know what to do with.” “ T shall to think the world is coming 
“ But I don’t want much money !” to an end,” Ki to Lord Gordon, when 
Se Kitty not to inflaence you; but, | he presented hi at Glynncot at tea-time 


Miss Yorke, you mast think seriously before 
you refase my offer.” 


with seldom “ - but true and lasting 
when they come. iss Percy’s praise was in 
every mouth. People told Mr. Glynn that she 
wasthe truest actress they had ever seen, and 
openly prophesied he-would not keep her long. 
London would secure such a star. 

Mr. Glynn himself had other fears respecting 
ber. It seemed to bim and his wife well-nigh 
impossible that a girlso refined and beautiful 
should not find a husband worthy of her grace 
and sweetness. They believed that the domestic 
hearth, not the London stage, would rob them 


Glynncot had always been a popular house, 
bat it seemed to its mistress she had never 
had quite so many visitors as in that 
August and early autumn, Her husband had 
always been a favourite with men of far 
higher rank, bat these had not followed him 
in his own home till now. 


for the third time in one week. ‘‘ Do you know 
a month agoI had never spoken to a lord in 
my life? and now——” 


‘*It is no question of gratitude; either 
way I shall bea gainer. I shall have a clever 'wri// keep such a fascinating house !” 
actress for my theatre, or I shall retain my 
children’s teacher. It is for your own sake I |° 
want. you to be careful. As a governess you | with the idea I have met Miss Percy before?” 
will never earn more than enough for your 
present wants. If you go on the stage, and 
can keep your present simple habits, in ten | shire? 
years’ time you would be a rich wo nan—able 


might be different, but Jack will be a school- 
Mariel put one hand to her aching head, and | beg your pardon, 
“If only mamma had lived—if ouly there | out a gui 


“Tis your own fault, Mrs. Glynn, if you 


**Or have such a fascinating visitor.” 
‘*Ah! Do you know, I am always haunted 


** Possibly.” 
“Can youtell me if she was ever in Blank- 
e ” 


Mrs. Glynn shook her head. x 

“She came to me from London, and I be- 
lieve she had lived there all her life.” 

‘* She is very pretty.” 

‘* She is beautiful ! ” 

‘* What made her be an actress ? ” 

“ She has a talent for the stage.” 

‘* What were her people thinking about? I 

Mrs. Glynn, but she is too 
pure and — to go through the world with- 
e.”” 
* She has no os As to a guide and pro- 
tector, I don’t thir, she would have any diffi- 
culty in ~—— one; perhaps you aspire to 
epee, Lord Gordon ?” : 
uriel came in then, and the young Vis- 
count sat down by her. It was curious how 
naturally he placed himself at her side. Mrs. 
Glynn flashed one arch glance from her clear 
eyes to Muriel, and wentont of the room. 

“Do you knew, Miss Percy, I have the 
strangest fancy about you. I think we have 
met before.’’ 

“ Yes,” there was a strange pain at her heart, 
“we have ; but I hoped you did not recognize 
me, ” 

‘Tt has all come back to me now ; it was at 
Allerton Castle last Christmes; you left ina 
harry, and no one ever quite knew why. I 
remembered Miss Yorke, faithfully, only when 
I met Miss Percy the change of name puzzled 
me, 

** You will keep my secret?” 

**Can you doubt me.” 

* Are you shocked ?”’ 

‘* Shocked |!” 

She smiled bitterly. 

“It is a change. I was Mrs. Norton’s 
favourite gaest, then the companion of her 
daughter—and now——” 

‘*Now you are a beautiful woman whose 
genius chains all hearts.” 

She looked at him with a strange pain in 
her eyes. 

‘* Tt seems a long time since Christmas.” 

*¢ Ages—you have known trouble,” and he 
touched her black dress. ‘‘ You are changed 
from the pretty child I met at Allerton; it ia 
not wonderful I doubted if you were the 
same.” ' 
“Yes, lam changed. I lost my nts in 
one week. Within a week of leaving 
Allerton my home was broken up, my brothers 
were scattered, and little Jack and I were left 
alone,” 

“ And you are happy?” 

“Mr, and Mrs. Glynn are very kind to me, 
and Ihave my art. It may seem strange to 
you, Lord Gordon, but I think that comforts 
me more than all.” 

‘‘I remember the last time I saw you at 
Allerton you were playing in the tableaux 
vivants—I think with Alwyn himself. 
thought then what a splendid actress you 
would make.” , 
“You won't tell him!” she said, feverishly. 
“You won’t let anyone know that I am Mariel 
Yorke !” ’ 
“Twill keep your secret as my owa. Mariel, 
don’t you know I would do anything in the 
whole world to please you.” 

# You are very kind.” 

“‘ Did you quarrel with the Nortons? I went 
over once or twice to ask about you, but Mrs. 
Norton never knew — ; 
‘*She was angry with me use » 
can’t explain it to you, bat she thought I had 
done something wrong, and Lord Alwyn told 
her I was no fit companion for Isabel. It 
almost broke my heart at the time that they 
should doubt me.” 

“ What idiots !”’ 

“ Appearances were against 











“I know that you are very good indeed—in- 
deed, I am not ungrateful!” . 


The young peer looked confused. 


me.” 
“ They might have known if there was truth 
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nywhere it was in-your eyes. Poor things! 
they have been. panis enough for their 
harshness.”’ 

She turned to him with.an eager look, 

“ How .” 

“ Miss Norton has behaved infamously. She 
kept on her cnguanment to Alwyn to, the, last 
moment, and then confessed she was married 
to someone else, The:whole county. rang with 


‘‘ And where:is she now—at the Castle?” 

“The Castle! no; that's. Alwyn’s.. The 
worst part of it is that she-has married a 
scamp who only wanted her for her money;” 

“Then he will spend it all!” 

‘*He can’t. Some most, painful. facta, have 
come to. light. It seems there was.aflaw in 
the marriage of. Miss Norton’s. parents,, and. 
that she has no right to their name,or a.shil- 
ling, of their: fortune, Her grandfather. knew 
this, and confided it to Alwyn, who. was. the 
heir-at-law, and he, being a Quixotic, generous 
fellow, agreed to marry her, and never reveal 
Fri anything she thought hers waa_ really 

is,” 


“ How strange | how generoual,’’ 

“ Yes, ar. epee engaged when she. was. tex 
years old. is explains everything.. L always 
used. to think him very indifferent to her. Of 
course, he only. proposed ont of pity.. No 
wonder the mother was so gratefal to him. Of 
course, her whole hopes were founded on the 
ye oe . 

“ And is he very sorry ?” 

“ Who?” 

‘* Lord, Alwyn.” 

“ That's the strangest part, of it. I should. 
bave-thought he'd have beeo rather relisvyed 
than.otherwise, but he is not a bib, He goes 
about like a man who has nothing left to care 
for, as though every chance of happiness was 

“ And Isabel?” 

“Mrs. Lenson, That’s a bad business... The 
man ig an out-and-oat scoundrels. He won’t 
give her up to-her mother, because he-thinks 
it mora profitable to keap her in his power asa, 
means of extracting money from; Mrs. Norton 
aod Lord Alwyn.” 

Mariel shuddered. 

“Poor little Belle! she was so -sweet and 
trusting. It seams cruel she should haye met 
with such a fate,” 

“ Well, she deceived Alwyn cruelly, but I’m 
very sorry. I shouldn’t like a horse or.dog I 
had ‘eared for to be at Lensen’s mercy, much, 
less & woman,” 





CHAPTER Vi. 
Too “LATE: 

Guy, Lorn Atwwrn, left, Miiriel Yorke on 
that cold Christmas night with'a very;beavy, 
burden at his heart. He had loyed hor with 
that intensity, that depth of faeling, which 
only comes When & man’s’ careless youth is 
past, when he has known something of sor- 
row, something of the world and enough. of 
himself to know that this is emphatically 
the love of his life. 

He was bound hand‘and foot.to another 


woman, and yet ib had been Keonest, pleasura; 


—_— to know poral Mariel —e aa ‘ 

ter they parted on Christmas. Dayyhe 
had revieweanie sition, and determined that 
coms what wo' 
effort te free himself before he married, Isabel, 


She did not love him, He was sufficiently rich, 


to settlé a fortune on. her worthy a kinswomen 
of his house. He would-wait till, Christmas 
and its festivities vere past, and then he would 
have.an interyiéw with Mra. Norton, tell, 
her frankly that if he married. her c it 
would blight his whole life. 
He was ready to sacrifice hig word, his pro- 
mise, for Muriel, He wag ready to make the 
8%, forlorn child Countess of Alwyn, 
and how did shé requite him ?; After exousing 
herself from singing to him by a falsehood, he 
found her in his own grounds. on. her .wag;to 
keep a clandastine appointment. with. iipther 
Mad, 


he would make one. mere: 


When Guyhad taxed, her with hen falseness’ 


coquette,” for ever; he went. in search: of his 
aunt, . 

He had no idea of confiding Mariel’s 
atzocities to Mra, Norton. He meant. merely 
to, tell. her of his. intention to leave; the: 
Castle. the following day. i 

But he found Isabel's. mother suspicious: of 
the interest he had taken in her god-daughter. 
She was injudicious enough to.teli-him plainly 
he. would turn the girl's, head; by. his notice. 
Then Guy answered back that; were.thereno: 
other woman in the world he should..never 
marry Mariel Yorke.. One word ledto another,, 
until Mrs. Norton knew as: much of .Maritl’s: 
errandin the Park as,he did himself. Shewas 
a wise woman—she understood perfectly, from: 
the very way be spoke, that he loved her. pretty 
childish god-daughter ; but.she never-seemed. 
to see it. She approved warmly of his going 
abroad, and said, quitecasually, sheshoaldnot, 
invite Miss, Yorke to the.Castle again, asrshe 
considered her a bad companion-for Belle,; 

Guy went to. Paris—it.waa.the gayest. time 
of all the year in, the bright Exench:capital. 
The Earl: met many of. his friends, and re- 
ceived more invitations than-he could accept ; 
but. they did not banish the. memory: of 
Muriel. Through all the gaiety and-amuse- 
ment in which his time was spent he was 
haunted by that sweet, wistfinlfaee. He.seemed, 
to hear that pleading voice repeating,— 

‘¢'Prust.me,” ? 

He wonld have‘given @ great deal to. blot out 
that one month from. his life—a, great. deal 
more to. have, met the beautiful loving creature 
who. had stolen into his.heart; bus. since. that 
was not possible he coneluded grimly. he must 
‘live it, down.” v 

-He: plunged into every. pleasure that Paris. 
offer He- lived. a life.of careless, reckless 
gaiety ; but he did not succeed in his object. 
If anyone had asked what was oftenest.in his 
thoughts, and he, had answered truthfully, he 
would have replied ‘‘ a:pair of blue. eyes,” 

Letters from the Oastle were very.rare.,. He 
knew that-his betrothed was,‘ not weil.” ;-bat 
he suffered little anxiety.on her aceount., | 
knew her mother had-his.address, and thata 
telegram. would recall him. at once.ifsha .were 
needed. It wanted barely: a month to. bis 
wedding-day. when the summous,came—a few 
lines from Mis: Norton, written, he could 
ny see, in the greatest agitation. 

* Will you come to me at once, Iam most 
troubled about Isabel.” 

Never since he could remember. had ber 
mother spoken to him of Belle by her fall 
name, He knew by instinct somethingserious 
was the metter, avd he lett Paris that very 
night, travelling as fast'as train and boat could 
take bimy until‘he drove up ona bright March 
evening to Allerton Castle, 

“ Whatisthe matter?” he asked Mrs. Nor- 
ton when the first'greetings:were over, ‘ You 
wrote-to methat Belle-was better. Your letter 
yesterday quite-eurprised me.” 

“TP am most distressed about her; Guy. She 
is.only the \shadow of lier former self; She 


sits for hours without . Sometimes I 
think she hasdiscov our:secret,’’ 
Hasheok hiwshead. 


‘¢ Sheiai the.last. girl in the:world to-think of 
| such thing!  Lderesay she wants a change. 
We had:better hasten 


I can‘ take her abroad:"’ 

Mrs. Norton hesitated. Ig 

‘Gay, do:you think she isaliraid: of you?’ 

‘*T -havenieves civem her causs’” 

“She cries ai the» very mention of her 
wedding:dagy ( She will not so much ‘asetryon - 
a dressor arbonnat.. She only: leoks:at them. 
sadly, andveays she shail never want them?’ 


thought, possible.,, Conldit bethat the-pretty, 
(graceful cousin, for ‘whom: le ‘had’ so:little 
lover’s love, was slipping ftom: hisgrasp.into. 
the silent. land ! - fami} Bid? os 
‘ You had better let, me.see:her.’? ret 
They went into Isabel's. bondoit 


when he had said adieu to. the.“ heartless:| to 


our marriage; aud: then’ 


ti 
Lord Alwyn was moresconcerned:thanvhe hai:}: 


her wey He felf her tremble: ati hia: 

uch, 

‘‘Mamma,” she said, timidly, ‘‘ will yoa: 

on me alone with Guy, want.to talk. to 
im?" 

It was the firat time in her life she-had ever 
made.such a request, and shehad nob. to, repeat: 
it. Mrs, Norton took the hintat once, and the: 
so-called lovers were left alonai: 

“My dear Belle,” said Guy, taking up, one 
of her thio, white ‘‘whabt: have you. 
been. fretting about? 9 you know you are: 
nothing but the shadow of your former self ?.”” 

‘I wish I was dead, Guy-!” sad to his:sar~, 
prise she burst into tears. 

“My dear. child, youd mustn't say» sue a. 
thing! What-would your mather:do withont 
you ? ” . x 

“‘ Mammal. that is. the. worst: part,, Ldonit. 
think you'll mind much, but it will just bread 
her heart, Ob, Guy ! when I wes: ilk I.used 
to pray that I might-be taken | It seamed so 
much the best. for:her.”’ : 

Guy pub one-arm round his little.consin. 

“‘ Isabel,” he said, affectionately,.* 1 think.E 
can. guess: what. is troublimg you. You haver 
discovered thatLam: too old.and grave. for = 
preity, child like you. Why did.you not: tell 
me 80? I would have set you fxee, instead. of: 
a fretting yourcselé. into .an illness: about 

Her eyes: filled. with -tearss 

‘TS isn’t that, Guy; isis muck worsetham 


that! I coulda’s mazrry: you: if:my: life de+ 
pended. on it! Qb,. Guy! don’t you under- 
stand?” ‘i 

* Not.quite! Do you mean there is some- 


one else—that; with our wedding-day fixed; 
you have listened to anotherlover ?.” ° 

‘*Don’t look at melike:that! Oh, ni 4 
have suffered enough—I have, indeed! I don’t 
er I nave knowa an hour’s:real peace: since 
I didit,!.” 

‘*Since you did what? Speak out, Belle! 
don’t have any more concealments!” 

** Since I married him!”’ 

“Married him!’ almost. gasped: Lord 
Alwyn. ‘‘Do you.actually. mean* that you~ 
have married him ?” 

“ Yes, we were merried Jast:December;’’ — 

‘‘And whoishe? What-can he be thinking: 
of to leave you here, to let the bruntok: thie 
éxplanation.come upen; you? He must: hes 
coward! ’’ 7 bat 

“That is what. Muriel said,’’ 

‘* Muriel! ” 

‘* Muriel Yorke..- 1 told:her-all.abont-it,.emd 
she tried, to. make-me-tell yor: She said I 
should never have any, peace until I did. I 
wish I, had taken her. advice, bute Cynit. 
wouldn’t let, me, Ob, Gayl I. think two: 
more menths of the. life I haveled lately 
would kill me!” J 

‘Poor, child!” There was nothing, unkind 
in his manner. He was full of pity for:hen: 
weakness, but-thatone.mention of Muriel had 
sent bis heatt beating, 

“ J hea youarenet angry. with ma?” 

“ [think I am,too sorry for you ta baangrp. 
Oh, Belle! if you have married G 
yon ~~ chosen & hand. taskmastert!’: 

§ Yes.” ; 

“Where is he?” 

‘*T don't know. -.In, the village, Lexpest ;ihe 
is seldom fax off, Gay,think how lowl hase 


} fallen! I have.not a trinkes be me 
I have not had.@ shilling in my :pursefor 
) months, He takes everything:fromame, aad 


he gambles night and day. Guy, I think if ® . 

time camo when; 1 nothing. more. to- give: 

him, he wonld kill me!” Le ake val 
Lord Alwyn paced the room insilent dismay. 

$7. aaa never expected auch disclosures. as 
‘ Taabel, who knows.o£ your marriage? ”’ 

“No one in thewworld, but Mariel ;, aad... 

don’t know where Mwiel, is, She-wenteway 

| suddenly., I didn't, even. say good-bye te her, 

+ or.thank her.” > 

“Thank her!” ert eapie’s 

“ Sheavas 80 good tame. It was.om Ohrise 








i be-: 
gether. Guy puf his. arm xound her.and, kigaet 


mas Day, and I ough#stechave metQguil lim’ 
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the evening in the: Park; but I was too: ill'to.go,. 
and I sent Muriel in my-stead, Sheneversaw: 
him. Ithink.she was'interrapted on the way. 

Mother thought she was foing;to «meet a lover 
of her own, and was very angry with her. 
Oh, Guy! Lfelt'® coward when I heard Muriel 
blamed, and could. not raise my voice to defend 
her!” 

Guy stooped down: and. kissed: Isabel's brow: 
Never'in' all the deys of theirengagement had 
he put so much warmtheinto his caresses+—she 
had given him back bisiideals». Muriel: wasjpure 
and true ; she had borne thecruellestreproaches, 
the most bitter taunts rather than betray a 
weaker, erring sister. Muriel was all he once: 
thought her, and he was free to:love her; No 
wonder that Lord, Alwymseemed! to. walk. on 
air. He listened to Isabel’s story; and knew 
that for her life. must now: be one long failure, 
Cyril Lenson would never forgive lis:wife for 
not being the heiress he thought her;'and.the 
secret could not be kept-from him. 

‘‘ Belle,” said the Earl, after a long pause; 
“ will you write to: your husband.«and: tell him 
I know all,. Ask him) to call on me‘ to- 
morrow.” 

“‘Guy, how good’ you are?” 

“Not good, anything but that! Isabel, if 
ouly I had won your trust this conld never 
have- happened, child.’” 

‘Don’t blame yourself; you ‘were’ always 
kind: to.me—alwaysi Guy, will you do’ one 
thing more for me? Will you tell mamms?2’ 

“ Yesxi”’ 

Itwas a painful task, for Mrs: Norton under- 
steod® enough of Mr, Lenson’s: character to 
know how small # chance'ofhappiness existed 
for his: wife; 

“There is but one thing to be done,” said 

Guy. ‘We must buy hin off. Ishalf offer 
him so much a-year to leave his wife in 
peace,” 
_ But Mr. Lenson refused. He declared his 
intention of keeping his wife. himself. Hia 
fury and indignation when he Keard the true 
story of her parentage knew no bounds. 

“ You had better leave her here,” said Guy, 
gravely. “She will only remind you of your. 
disappointinent.” 

“ Tshall not leave her here! I consider the. 
society of the pretended Mrs. Norton undesir- 
able for my wife,” : ‘ 

“ Have you the means to keep a wife?” 


Lenson langhed. 

‘*No; but I shall do better with her than 
without her. If I accepted your offer of ani in- 
come, = should spend every. farthing of it at 
the gaming-table. A week after quarter-day I 
should be penniless.. No thank you, I’ll take 
Mrs, Lenson. I don’t expect you'll, let. her 
starve, If I make away with her. allowance 
you'll send more rather;than she: should. make. 
acquaintance with poverty,’ 

Gay would have liked to knock him down: 

“Will yon communicate your, decision. to 
Mrs. Lenson yourself ?” 

, el she, bed pettae cere bere, So-dey- ¥ 
on’t. care for my wife to stay, where she is 
likely to hear her husband abused.” ; 

“I hope. you will remember. that,Isabek 
knows nothing of the, misfértane of, her birth. 
Poor git, it has carefull map foots ep. 

“ And you me tomar he rt 

“ Lwished to snake her. Lady,Alwyn! ” 

“Women. haven't much, sense,” said 
Lenson, sarcastically, “ could, have. beew 
& Countess, and:she has thrown herself away 
upon a penniless adventurer. It seéms odd,” 

“The reason is not famto. seek—she loved: 
you,” ks ; 

Lenson shrugged his shoulders. 

“Love is very well'itromance, but when 
folks are not well off, love dessu’t last long.” 

Isabel’s J hadibeen, and she 
came down presently, white and ill. Lenson} 


g her ; hervoi 
she gs - to,.bim, ;. Alas} iti was easy.to' see’ 


he had taught hen to fear him. Guy treated | 
the vy | ans 


ouple:| very: . jvhe! 
nounsed ‘fis intention of making Isabel «a! jc 


'| days; and Hiswifs just pined 
quickly that she was buried 'the samenday, ae 


Mr. Lenton would: seek some. suitable em- 


ployment. ‘ 

“Umenot fond of work,” returned that 
individual, coolly; “you're: a wealthy: man, 
Lord Alwyn ; and as'I have saved'you the ex- 
ae of keeping a wife, you can afford to be 
iberakto me.” 

Isabel raised her eyes fartively to Guy's face* 

“Good-bye,” she said, simply putting her 
hand in -hiss ‘‘I have: behaved very ill to 
you, but please don’t: think badly of me; and 
Guy, you never loved me, so you won’t mind 
losing me much.” 

It: was. the: only:reproach she ever utiered, 
but itshowed him she understood how little 
heartthere-had beenin‘his courtship. A strange 
‘pain smote him. Ifshe had shown her a little 
more: affection, a little: more tenderness, he 
might have saved: her fromtakivg her fate 
into her own hands, 

Two days after the Lenson’s departure 
Guy went:up to London, and chartering cab, 
ordered the.man:to:driveto Elysian-rosd. He 
remembered tht address: perfectly, Muriel 
bad described the road to:him once, and 
laughingly told him how far its merits were 
below its name.. Henever knew thenumber of 
their house, and a pavg: smote: him as he 
noticed how shabby and poverty-stricken was 
the place. As: a whole, Elysian-road was de- 
pressing, but no house iwit:-was quite somiser- 
ablelooking as No: 39. And it-washereshe lived 
—here:she had grow® to her bright, beautiful 
girlhood, Poor: child; what a contrast-her 
surroundings must have: beewto those of Isabel 
Norton! And. the thought of Belle brought 
another question—would Mariel: forgive him ? 
could she possibly forget his crnel suspicions? 

An:elderly woman: opened the door, She 
wore & la cotton dress, thesleeves 
tucked up to display her arms; and a large 
coarse apron, She received Guy cordially, 

‘* What apartments did’ you’please: to want; 
sir?” 

“T did not come after apartments; I wanted 
to see Miss Yorke.” 

*€ Miss Yorke?” 

‘*This is Miss Yorke’s house; isn’t it?” 
The woman shook her head. 

*T live here, ‘sir; Susan Bates; at your ser- 
vice.” 

Guy put his handin his pocket and extracted 
ee? a-sovereign, which he slipped into her 
hand: 


‘“*  shonld be very’ much obliged ‘if you will 
answer's few questions: forms.” 
Mrs." Bates smiled  tranquilly; balf- 
sovereigns’ were rare to: her, and led’ the way 
into the parlour, where, long ago, MoriePhad 
listened to the story of Dick’ Greville’s‘love. 
‘©} want'to know where the family’are gone 
thatused*to live here. Tam sure Mr. Yorke 
lived here once. Ibremember the address per: 
fectly.” 
“A tator gentleman lived hore,” answered 
Mra. Bates; “ hed. been here a good, many 
ears.”" 
ac That would be. Mr. Yorke; don't you 
know where he’s gone ?.” 
‘Tshouldn’t like to take upon myself to'sa 
sir, but we'll hope it’s up above. He never did, 
no harm to nobedy that-I know of, though I’ve 
heard hé wes,apt to be a trifle backward with 
his payments ; which, considering his large 
family, wasn’t wonderful.” 
Guy listened to this. long spsech without 
quite-unders its drift. 


“ Have you lived here long,,ma’am 7?” 
‘A montlto-mofrow. I got it a trifle. be- 
fore the quarter, the landlord being too glad to, 


let it, It’s not many folks care to go intoa,., 
house directly after a death.” 

Guy started. ' 

“ Do you-mean. Mt.. Yorke is dead ?” ' 
“Low yes,:sit,. that’s; what I told you,juat: 


ice ttembied as. | how.” : 


‘© Dead! and I never heard of it.” 
‘* Te wassudden:like; sire He wasn’t ill many: 





regular allowance, and expressed: a hope that’ 





Youwdo look upset, sir. I neverguessed you were. 





after: him ‘so 


a relation, or I wouldii’t have spoken so plain 
to ‘you.’ ‘ 

“T would rather know the truth,” ssid the 
Earl; slowly, ‘ What-became of Mr. Yorke’s: 
children?” 

“TI can’t tell you, sir: I fancy they went 
abroad somewhere, I know’ there's a girl 
who works for us sometimes said 80.” 

** Abroad’ !’” 

‘‘ The ’Merica’s, I think. Well; good morn- 
ing, sir. If you should want“any apartments 
quict, handy, and! genteel, you'll thiik of 
39, Elysian-road, I hope.” 

Poor Guy! He went-out into the spring 
sunshine with his disappointment: He 
walked up'the steps of 39, Elysian-road, fall of 
hope. He knew Muriel loved him. He 
believed her love would be sfronger than her 
pe and that she would forgive him his 

arsh jadgment, and now she was gone. 

His heart ached’as he thought of that lonely: 
-home-coming—of how the news of illness and 
death must have greeted her on the threshold. 
He knew she was the eldest of the family. 
What: miserable plannivg and arranging she 
must have gone: through before ste took the 
resolve to go to America! 

He c:uld hardly believe she was’ gone— 
Mariel, so bright and delicate; so” polished 
and: refined! She did not seem im the least 
degree*fitted for an emigrant’s life. : 

Guy walked on, lost: im thought, conseious 
but ofone thing. His only objectim life now 
must be to find Mariel, and, having found her, 
plead for the-love he knew: had been his own 
in the glad Yuletide which seemed: so far 


away, 





CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE CHRISTMAS FISHLIGHT, 

We left Muriel Yorke the favourite: actress: 
of the Theatre Royal, Market-Crosby. ‘ Rosa- 
mond.’ held the affections oft the: local piwy- 
goers with a very firm:hold. Money-came in 
steadily. The few drama was nraking Mr. 
Glynn’s fortune just as he had: predieted; bat 
an: un -circumstance ocoerred which 
deprived him» of the services of 
Perey.” , 

No onequiteknew when it was that little Jacks 
began to grow pale and thin noone:could have 
told the exact time when they first felt-anzious 
about him. Only there came a morning whem 
the Market:Crosby doctor told: Mariel -framkly 
there was little — of his — ae to: be 
a man; that he showed signs:of a spinal. com- 
ee and he was: naturally so frail and 
delicate of a SNe HT orga little chance. 
of hisistruggling against it 

The doctor on oa paperek for the: burst 
of grief: which met his news; He: admired 
“ Miss Percy’’ extremely ag an-aetress; but he 
had no idea how entirely all: her: affections 
were centred in this little brother. He bad 
rather pitiedher, indeed, for having the burden: 
of Senne hen r0on save-that: pity 
was unneeded. 

“TI am sorry I spoke so plainly;!*-hesadd, 
distressediat her grief, “but I camnet deceive 
‘ Snead Leatihdecienaestton: tous mn 
any chance-any hope? d spend: my * 
Tact penny if only he could stay with-me.” 


who.made such casem his speciality, an 


a very few weeks would decide the-miatter, Ie 


she-could goto London itemight be-as well to 
let him:seethe obild. 

In casa‘ Rosamond” must haveibcen + 
anon soon to make way for the Christmas: 
pantomime. A mouth: ago» her. - ' 


-| would: have: involved -#- seriouse deen posit 


would. only: be » litte: incomvenience > 


3 ce; a: London: he 
strangely: happy — a aay. ea. ‘rT 


who wasa ftiend of Joe’s)-and 


-{umired ‘(Resamond,” 


nisat to: 
offer “ Miss Percy ” « brief engagement at his: 
theatte.: ! i 

TG ‘allo fite im 





‘ moarvelloushy;’ 
lynn, briskly; “you'll have a.change,-eea*: 


The doctor told her of a physician in Londem. 


Mr. and Mrs. Glynn decided she) must:gow' « 


sly}? osaid: > Mirss:. 
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the docturs, and yet be earning money. Now re- 
member, Mariel, you are not to overwork : 
self. Mr. Hales has a fancy to produce “ - 
mond” in London for a few weeks ; he offers 
liberal terms, but you'd better refuse them if 
you're going to worry and fret over the child 
every moment you're away from him.” 

“T shall not do that.” 

_“ I know arespectable woman who lets very 
nice apartments—a good, motherly soul, who 
will look after Jack. I shall go up with yon, 
and see you safely installed there.” 

Muriel put her arms roand Mrs. Glynn’s 
neck. 

“T can't think why you are so good to me.” 

‘* When are you going to let someone else be 
good to you, Miss Muriel?” 

“TI don’t understand,” 

_“Iv’s pretty evident you have only got to 
give poor Lord Gordon the least bit of en- 
couragement and you'll be a real, live Vis- 
countess.” 

‘* He is not so foolish.” ® 

“My dear, it’s quite plain. Lord Gordon 
comes here nearly every day, and on the most 
transparent excuses. It's my belief he forgets 
his cigar-case oue day that he may drive over 
and fetch it the next; and he makes the 
children want most outrageous things that he 
may present himself laden with them. He’s 
very kind, but I’m not blind. He doesn’t 
come here to see me or my little maids.” 

They went up to London late in November, 
and Mrs, Glynao left Mariel in pleasant, airy 
apartments near Kensington. The landlady 
had had children of her own, and lost them, 
so there was little doubt she would be good to 
Jack. She possessed a plain, middle aged 
sister, who could attend Muriel to and from 
the theatre ; and, in short, it seemed to Mrs. 
Glynn the very best refuge for the twoin whom 
she was so much interested. 

“Don’t let them spoil you,” she said, 
kissing Muriel affectionately ; ‘‘ and remember 
you are to come back to us just as soon as 
your six weeks at the Paragon 15 over, and you 
can leave the doctors.” 

“I shall missyouso. Oh! Mrs. Glynn, you 
think Jack will get better, don’t you?” 

“IT hope so. Mariel, if he shouldn’t, if he 
seems worse, and it is more than you can bear 
alone, send for me; I could Jeave the little 
maids for once.” 

She was not in the least surprised to mest 
Lord Gordon at the railway station the follow- 
ing day. 2 

‘‘Mrs, Glynn,” said the young Viscount, 
coolly; ‘I’ve come to London on business. I 
suppose I may call and see Miss Percy?” 

The mamnager’s wife looked at him with a 
twinkle in her eye. 

“I think I know your business. When is it 
going to be finished, Lord Gordon?” 

He sighed heavily. 

“ You are a little wrong,” he said, at last ; 
‘not in your guess at my wishes, bat in think- 
ing they rest with me. She won't listen to 
me ” 


** Won’t she?” 

“No. I don’t do her any harm, do I, by 
being her friend? You see, it’s all she'll let 
me be, Mrs. Glynn; and, somehow, I’d rather 
be that than nothing, only I would give up 
even her friendship if it could give rise to any 
idle gossip. 

Mrs, Glynn liked him better than she had 
over Muriel ie _~ gossip. T 

“ Muriel is above p- The worst 
can say is that you would like to read wey ber 
Viscountess Gordon.” 

“And as that’s true I'll forgive them for 
saying i ” 

“* Rosamond,’’ transferred to the stage of the 
Paragon, promised to be every whit as success- 
ful as it had been at Market Crosby; one and 
all, the papers pronounced in its favour; one 
and all, the critics praised the beautifal young 
actress, to whose talents the drama owed its 


me. 
Lord Gordon eer a liberal patron of the 
arts. From the first night of ‘‘ Rosamond ” he 
engaged a private box ; evening after evening 





he appeared, and took the same box, until at 
last the box-keeper looked on him as a fixed 
event, and, in reply to all inquiries for Box E, 
made answer it was engaged. The young 
Viscount was always at his post, and when 
the curtain fell on the last act cf ‘‘ Rosamond ”’ 
he hurried to the stage-door to be ready to 
hand Miss Percy to her carriage. 

‘‘T ama great deal of trouble to you,” she 
said, simply, one morning when he had called 
to bring her a great bunch of hot-house 


owers. 

He looked fondly into her eyes. F 

‘* Never say that again. Believe me, Mariel, 
I would rather love you hopelessly than not 
have known you. Don't send me away. I 
never ontstep the line you have laid down for 
me. You know yon promised me your friend- 
ship; don’t take that from me.” 

“ Bat ee 

‘*T shall never expect more,” he said slowly. 
**T couldn't love you as I do without under- 
standing a little of your character. I shall 
never win your heart, my darlfng, because it 
is not yours to give me.” 

But the change of air, the great London 
doctor, brought no relief toJack. Day by day 
he grew weaker; day by day the hope at 
Muriel's heart grew fainter; day by day she 

ew more certain that the last link of her old 
| life was to be taken from her. 

The child suffered no pain, uttered no com- 
— He clung to Mariel with all his. old 

ondness, but he never murmured when she 
left him to go to the theatre. He spent most 
of his day on a sofa by the window, and in 
the course of time he made for himself friends 
of the passers-by. i 

He never — to them nor they to him, 
only he got to know their faces, and they grew 
to look up with a pleasant smile at the child 
whose bright face gave so little sign that he 
was 80 soon to put on immortality. 

There was one gentleman Jack moat loved 
to watch, because, he said, he looked so tired 
aud sad. He was always alone; he never 
seemed in a hurry, and his eyes had such a 
shadow over them, “like father’s.”’ 

Mariel sighed. She had once thought the 
shadow ca by money troubles such as 
‘‘ father’s” was the worst to bear; she knew 
better now. ; 

She had gone out one afternoon directly 
after dinner, leaving the boy on his sofa with 
@ pet kitten in hislap. It was a wonderfully 
mild day, and at Jack’s petition the window 
had been opened. There was no front court. 
The window lo ked right into the street, and 
so the child could have touched the pospee-by 
by stretching out his thin little hand. 

The kitten, tired of slumbers, took advan- 
tage of the open window to sit on the ledge 
acd bask in the winter sunshine. Jack 
watched it, well pleased, but presently pussy 
seemed disposed to extend her airing, and, 
jumping off the ledge, trotted down the street. 
The child’s cry reached a gentleman’s ear, and 
he asked kindly, — 

‘© What is the matter, little man?” 

“My kitten!” sobbed Jack, ‘Oh, my 
kitten, she’ll be runned over !” 

It was the same gentleman Jack said had 
the shadow. The child's distress touched 
him, and he set off in pursuit of thekitten. He 
returned in five minutes with his pussy pri- 
soner to find the street door open and a respect- 
able woman standing on the steps- : 

**Oh, thank you, sir, Master Jack was in 
arare way. Would you mind taking pussy in 
to him? He wants to thank you.” 

Lord Alwyn.hesitated. 

“ He is so ill, poor little fellow!” said the 
woman, sadly; “and he lays there for hours 
sometimes.”’ 

Guy conquered his scruples and entered the 


sitting-room. The window had been shut 
now, and there was no further chance of the 
kitten’s esca, 

Guy gave 


to the invalid, and, touched 
by the peculiar sweetness of the child’s face, 
sat down by the sofa. 

He had not spoken toa child for years; he 


4 





had not the ag idea what to say; buat 
Jack had no such difficulty. 

“You go by here so often,” said the boy, 
“and you are quite “alone. It makes us 


Guy marvelled. He was a rich mau: People 
envied him, little recking the sorrow at his 
heart; and now it seemed this child, so _in- 
finitely less blessed, had pitied him. 

**T live alone,’”’ he said, pleasantly ; “ that’s 
why I go about by myself.” 

“ you look troubled.” 

“Dol?” 

“Yes, you look like Sissie does when the 
doctor has been to see me.” 

Guy put one hand on the chili's head. 

* ‘Are you ill, poor little man?”’ - 

Jack nodded. 

‘¢ That’s why we came up to London. Sissie 
said I should get better.” 

“ And don’t you?” 

Jack stretched out one little hand. 

‘* You won’t tell her—bat I think it gets 
bonier every day. Poor Sissie! ' 

* Do you live here all alone? Haven’t you 
got any parents?” 

“I’ve no one but Sissie 
good!” 

The child’s golden hair and blae eyes gave 
him a kind of ethereal beauty ; they reminded 
Guy irresistably of Mariel. 

“ What is your name?” he asked, suddenly, 

‘* Jack Percy.” 

He was only six. It had been impressed on 
him when he came to London thai his name 
was Percy, and he had learned the lesson 
easily ; he had never been called anything but 
Jack. Hesaw the name of Percy on every- 
thing around him—letters, bills, papers, it was 
not unnatural he ended by taking it to be his 


own. 

“TI was an idiot to expect anything else,” 
muttered Guy, savagely ; then he said, aloud : 
* And do you lie there all day, Jack?” 

*“ Most always,” with alittle sigh. ‘I used 
to run about once with Dolly, bus it seams a 
very long time ago! ” 

“Ts Dolly your sister ?” 

“No, she’s Podge’s sister. “I've only 
Sissie!’’ 

Guy rose to go. 

“I wish you'd come again,” said Jack, with 
the frankness of childhood. “I like you! ”’ 

“ Your sister might not like it.” 

**Sissie wouldn’t mind—and she’s always 
ont of an evening.” 

“ Always out?” — how shamefally 
the poor child was neglected. 

* Yes,” said Jack, as though he was announ- 
cing an historical fact, ‘she’s Rosamond.” 

“ Rosamond!” 

‘In the play—they say it’s very beautiful. 
I went once with Dolly, but I cried, so Mrs. 
Glynn took me home,” 

“ Why did you cry?” 

‘* Sissie looked so unhappy, and a man said 
- unkind things hn i ae 
uy went away, not in ng to repea 
visit; but the child’s sweet face and trustful 
eyes came back again and again to his memory; 
and so, two days later, he called at Russel ter- 
race at eight o'clock, having carefally ascer- 
tained that “‘ Rosamond ’’ began at that hour. 

It was rather late, certainly, to visit so 
small a host, but Jack was quite equal to the 
reception ; his sofa was near the fire now, and 
he had on alittle crimson dressing-gown. 

‘I’m glad you’ve come! I told Sissie you 
woald,”’ 

‘* What did she say?” 

‘*T wasn’t to mind if you didn’t, for maybe 
you were busy.” . : 

‘* Are you better, Jack?” 

Jack looked into the fire. 

as I don’t think so. Sissie was crying to- 

y.’ 

Guy felt a thrill of pain. These two, brother 
and sister, were evidently very dear to each 
other ; it seemed hard they must part. 

Jack bent towards him with an eager lcsok 
on his face. 

* Can you keep a secret?” 


‘ 


She’s very 
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- Try me,” 

‘‘ Next Taesday is Obristmas-Day!” 

It was like an arrow through the strong 
man’s heart. Last Christmas-Day he had 
repulsed the one love of his life—had answered 
her with cruel taunts and scornful 
wor w she was lost to him forever. _ 

“I want everything to look very nica,” said 
Jack, anxiously. “ Dolly is going to send me 
some holly, and I want it put up before Sissie 
comes home, to ’stonish her.'’ 

“ Bhall I come and help you?” 

The child thanked him radiantly. 

“J wish you would. Mrs. Bond is so old, 
she can’t climb, and I want things to look very 
nice.” 


ce. 

A little silence between the pair, broken by 
the child. 

** Where shall you be on Christmas-Day?”’ 

‘*T dant know.” 

“‘Shan't you go home?” 

“T haven’é got a home, Jack.” 

“Nor any little boys?” 

Guy shook his head. 

‘*‘ Then you are all alone!” 

** Yes.” 

‘* Is it bad to be all alone? ” asked the child. 
**T want to know ‘cause of Sissie,”’ 

Gay answered that it was very bad, and 
then repented, as he saw the boy's face cloud 


over, 

“I'm very tired,” said Jack, feebly, “and 
it’ll be so nice to rest; but I thiokI'd like to 
stay a little longer, just ’eause of Sissie.’’ 

When: Guy went, as the old landlady was 
opening the Seer, he asked her, in a low voice, 
what she thought of Jack. 

“It’s only a queation of a few weeks, sir. The 
doctor told Miss Percy so te-day. Nothing in 
the world can save the child.” 

“She must be dreadfally cut up.” 

_“Ay! ber whole heart seems with that 
little brether ; but she’s had a deal of trouble, 
sir, for one so young, and I reckon sorrow 
comes more natural to her now than joy.” 

‘“* And she is still alone?” 

r 4 need not be, str. Have you ever seen 
er ” 

“ Never,” 

“ Well, she has a face that's like a picture, 
and a voice that goes to your very heart. For 
allshe’s an actress, and works hard for her 
living, there’s many a gentleman ’ld be too 
glad to make her his wife, if she'd let him.” 

Gay half thought of going to the Paragyn to 
witness Miss Percy’s performance of Rosa- 
mond; but he chanced to meet Lord Gordon, 
and asked him, in an as indifferent a tone as he 
could manage, if he had seen the play, and if 
it was up to much ? 

‘*I’ve seen it dozens of times. It’s like all 
the rest, written jast to show one actress.” 

“ Miss Percy.” 

“* Who told you anything about her?” 

‘I know her little brother. He seems a 
wonderfully nice child.”. 

“ Jaok !—yes, he’s a good little fellow.” 

“You know them?” 

“I am very intimate with the man who 
brought her out. I don’t care for children 
generally, but I’m fond of Jack.” 

“ What is the sister like?” 

‘* As if I could describe a lady !” 

“IT should like to be introduced to her.” 

Lord Gordon had his own suspicions. 

“T wouldu’t be if I were you.” 

““ Why?” a little haughtily. 

“Oh! she has heard yourstory. I bagyour 
pardon, Alwyn, but you know it is common 
property. Miss Percy weuld pity you asa 
blig ted individual, and she is the kind of girl 
whose'pity one would not like,” 

Without in the least intending it, he had 
thoroughly prejudiced Lord Alwyn against the 
young actreas. 

Christmas Eve; Guy repaired to Russel- 
terace to keep his promise. He never saw 
a holly berries without thinking of Muriel. 

¢ was a Sad task to him to decorate a room with 
—_ i bas c) ak Pleasare i aidhim. The 
ooked bright an eerfal, the bc 
clapped his little hands. ”: 


‘It is beautiful!” he said, enthusiastically. 
iar beautiful!” ‘Oh! how did yon do 
1 ” 

Guy felt well repaid for his trouble by the 
look of rapture on the little thin face. 

** Christmas!’ said Jack, musingly. ‘‘Do 
you think they keep Christmas in Heaven?” 

Gay did not answer; he was thinking that, 
after to-morrow, Jack's next Christmas would 
be kept among the angels. 

* And you'll be all alone to-morrow ?”’ 

a 

‘* What shall you do?” 

Guy did not know. He really had not 
thought—he had refused some dozen invita- 
tions; but it had not occurred to him how he 
was to spend the day. 

**T don’t know!” 

“Will you come here?” Jack's face 
brightened visibly. ‘ We shall be so glad to 
see you, Kitteness, and I——” 

‘** But your sister! "’ 

“ Siasie likes to make people glad! And she 
said to-day she’d like to see you ’cause you'd 
been so good to me.” 

Guy never meant to go. He had not the 
slightest wish to make Miss Percy’s acquaint- 
ance ; but after lunch, the hours of that Christ- 
mas-Day seemed tohim of interminable length ; 
and the child’s request recurred to him, and 
taking up his hat set off for Kensington. 

The short winter’s day was closing in when 
he reached there, for it was after four o’clock. 
Mrs. Bond was at the door, so he had ro 
occasion to knock. 

“ Walk in, please, sir!” said the good woman, 
briskly. ‘Master Jack has been asking for 
you once or twice.” 

He opened the door; he saw that the 
curtains were closely-drawn, and only the fire- 
light brightened the room.» How homelike it 
looked! how glad and full of Christmas joy! 
Jack was on his sofa, evidently asleep, Kitteness 
the faithless at his feet, and on the hearth- 
rug sat, or rather knelt, a slight childish figure 
in a plain black dress. She started to her feet 
as the door opened. Then Guy’s heart - a 
great bound; he knew that Heaven had been 
very merciful to him. After a year’s pari- 
ing his lost love stood before him. 

“ Muriel!” ; 

She answéred nothing; she was silent for 
very amazement. Gay made a step forward, 
and took her in his arms. 

‘' My darling!” 

She let herself rest for one moment in that 
close embrace, then she said simply. 

**Oh, Guy, how could you doubt me so.” 

‘¢T was mad; I know the truth now. Oh, 
Muriel, I have sought you for months. I have 
hungered for a sight of your face, and now you 
are restored to me as by a miracle.” 

‘“‘ Dido’t you come here to find me?” 

**I came by Jack’s invitation.” 

A light broke on her. 

“Are you Jack’s ‘sad gentleman?’ Guy, 
when they told me of Isabel’s marriage, and 
how it seemed to have broken your heart, I 
thought your love for me had been only a pass- 
ing fancy.” 

** Muriel! ” 

**Wasit?” 

** Listen! The day that told me of Isabel's 
marriage revealed to me that you were all I 
once thought, you—that in your generosity you 
had sacrificed yourself to me. I came up to 
London fall of hope—I had but one plan, one 
desire—to find you, and gain your forgiveness. 
You know what I found in the Elysian-road,’’ 

“Oh, Guy, it has been hard work living 
witbout you,” she murmured. 

** Work you will never have to attempt again 
my Mariel.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

*“ What do you mean?” 

‘¢That you have come too iate.’’ 

“Too late!” 

‘*T@ only you hai found me ‘four months 
0.” 

“Muriel!” and there was an agony in his 





voice, “ what do you mean? Oh, my darling, 
surely you are not another’s!” 


“I told you once my life could not hold two 
loves,and that I could never marry anyone 
without love,”’ she answered, “ but——” 

** Then you will marry me?” 

“T cannot!” 

‘* Mariel!” 

‘Don’t you know ? Haven’ they told you?”’ 

‘‘No one has told me anything.” 

“IT am an actress, I——” 

“ Oh, is that all!” he interrupted her. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, Jack told me that. The moment you said 
you were Jack's sister I knew you were an ar- 
tist. What does that matter?” 

‘*Tt matters everything, I waa far enough 
beneath you before, but now——”’ 

His arms were round her. 

‘* Mariel, do you think I could love you less 
because you used the talents Heaven had given 
you? I own when we are married I should not 
like to eee you on the stage. I should want my 
wife all to myself, but-——” 

“Everyone would say you had made a 
dreadfal mesalliance.” 

“ Let them.” 

“Well,” he said after a long pause, ‘‘re- 
member Muriel, you are mine; you have no 
power to take yourself away new. Tell me, 
sweet, have you forgiven my crael doubts ?” 

“*T forgave you at the time); but oh, Guy, it 
hurt me so that you could doubt my love.” 

‘I never will again, Muriel. Kiss me.” 

He was holding her in his arms; he 
his head until it was at the level of her own, 
and then Mariel Yorke raised her full, red lips, 
and pressed them to his in one long lingering 
pressure, 

‘‘Mine at last!" murmured Guy. ‘“ Oh, my 
darling, life has hardly seemed worth the living 
without my Muriel.” 

The servant interrupted them with the tes- 
things, and the noise roused Jack. He started 
with a smile as he saw Guy. 

‘I thought you would come, Have you sean 
Sissie. Did she know it was you ?” 

Guy took the child’s fragile hand in his, 

 Sissie and I are eld friends, Jack !” 

The boy looked from one to the other with 
a deep, glad content. 

‘‘Then you'll take care of her. She won’t he 
all alone when I go to keep Christmas with 
the Angels.” 

Muriel’s eyes were fall of tears, Gay’s voice 
was hasky. 

‘* Wecan’t spare you yet, my boy ; but Sissie 
shall never be alene. I take what eare of 
her heart and life I can,” 

am voc vied he whispered, faintl rz 

“I’m very’glad,” he whispered, faintly. ‘ 
give all my share of her to you. Sissie darling, 
its very dark ; kiss me, dear.” 

She bent and pressed her lips te his pure 
white brow ; then Guy drew her tenderly away. 
He had seen what she did not understand, her 
face was resting on the dead. Little Jack had 
gone to keep his Christmas with the Angels. 

m 


Early in the glad spring sunshine, when the 
primroses and the violets bloomed on Jack’s 
grave, there was a quiet wedding at Market 
Crosby church’—quiet, in that few guests had 
been bidden, but the sacred.edifice was crowded 
with self-invited spectators ; for the bride had 
been the darling of the playgoing portion of 
the town, and the groom was a noble of high 


degree. 

Muriel had put off her mourning for that 
day, and wore a soft white silk, her beautiful 
hair covered by a lace veil. Joseph Glynn, 
manager of the Royal, gave her away, Lord 
Gordon at his own request, was groomsman to 
the Earl. 

** You know I loved her,” said he, simply. 
“But Alwyn,I am glad you found her ; she 
would never have looked at me and it was jast 
breaking her heart the trying to forget you.” 
The “ little maids,” in wonderfal forget-me- 
not costumes, were Muriel’s bridesmaids, their 
mother herself helped the new-made Countess 
to put on her travelling dress. oe 
“IT shall never forget you, dear,” she said, 
tenderly, “Oh, Muriel, I always 





omeone would rob us of you.” 
. 
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“Weshall be friends always,” seid Muriel, 
* ‘*Guy sayy he never can-forget your 
goodness tome.” 

Aye, and there ‘is*yet amothe¥ the 
husband and wife will cherish for elf time’; 
that of the little ehild whose death’ followed 
so closely ont their rennion, Jack will’ live 
ever in their hearts; but they will think. of 
him most of all when the Yuletide log is burt - 
ing, and they talk* er of that «sudden 
riveting in} the Christmas. firelight which 
ended Mvwre1/sH maracas, 


[THE BND.] 
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PACHTLA. 


Tur guard.ofa railway carriage recently, re- 
fused to allow a naturalistto,carry alive hed 
hog -with hi The traveller, indignantly, 
pulled a turtle from his wallet, and said :—: 
‘‘Take this, too;” buat the guard..replied, 
good-natnredly ;—“ Ob, no, eir.. It’s.doga,;yau 
can’t carry, and dogs ig dogs, cats ia dogs, and. 
’edg ’ogsis dogs,. but, turtles.is hinsecis,” 

Two gentlemen are disoussing:a third, while 
the ceach, jolts painfally,over the uneven sur- 
face of. the, street., ‘* He's ead scoundrel, I 
fear,” saidone. “ Not sucha esd,seoundrel,” 
replied: the’ other, as the vehicle plunged into: a 
hole in. the pavement; ‘‘as you—” “ Wh— 
what?” “As yow think,’ says. the. other, 
triumphantly, recovering hia breath, 

A DISTINGUISHED politician, while conversing) 
with.a lady the other evening, became piqued 
by‘ her attention toa. beautiful dog that was 
resting its head confidiugly im-her: lapyand im- 
patiently asked: “ Why is itthat a lady of 

intelligence: caw be. so: fond: of a»dag?” 
** Because he never’ talks: polities,” was the 
prompt reply, 

* Mamwua,” cried @ little‘four-year-eld- girl, 
after coming froma walk with her next oldést 
sister, ‘‘ Mamie shoved against me and pushed 
me down right before- some gentlemen, and 
hurt me,too.” ‘ Well, it deesn’t hurtyou now; 
does it? Then’why-do-you ery?” ‘''Cause I 
didn't cry when-she pushed me dewn;” 

Youne Widow (addressing servant-girl): 
“Tena, what did you do with tle photograph 
this gentleman left here for me more than a 
week ago? You'surely never gave it to me, 
nor did you téel’me a word about it?’~ Lena 
(after thinking a long time): * ““Olrt yes ; I re- 
member now. . Why, I thonght it was the jack 
of diamonds that had been lost for so long, and 
I put it imthe card- drawer.” “[Appareut® dis- 
comfiture of elderly gentleman. | 

Some time since the pupils.of a certain high 
ectiool were taking notes in history, and taking 
them ‘very carelessly, as the following blander 
will'show. This note was given.out: ‘ The 
Druids ‘worshipped the mistletoe.” Jt re- 
quired a tremendous effort to keep from laugh- 
ing when a youth arose the next day, and 
in a drawling manuer informed the teacher 
that **the Druids worshipped the middle toe.” 

‘*You would handly take my danghter, Baby, 
we call her, to be twenty-one years old, would 
you?” said, a fond mother, speaking of her 
spinster-lhoking child. ‘‘ No, indeed, I should 
not,” was the reply. “So everyone says; bat 
how old would you havethought her?” ‘Oh, 
I don’t kaow exactly, thongh if I had been 
gusssing I sheuld. have said she was about 
thirty-three and a-half, or may be three-quar- 
ters. One can’t always tell within a month or 
two, you know.” 


A Razz O1n Bmo.—The funniest: thing 
about a plamber isthisone. A few years ago 
L was. down shooting, and killed a bird the 
likes of which I had never seen before. It was 
& water-fowl, bat what.a fowlit was! I6 was 
adi beak, wings and legs, and principally beat. 
I fetched) it-home, and the: next morning took 





it up to Professor Sill, amd asked him what it’. 


was. ‘Gooduessknows,” exclaimed Sill; ‘I 
never saw one before, butfram the lengthand 





size of its bill it must be axplamber bird.” 


‘How’ do: you: pronounce  ‘s-b- y?” 
asked the teacher! of the dunce: of the class. 
The boy replied, “It depends a good deal on 
whether the word'refers to. @ person or @ bee.” 


Rater Ffity oy. tae. Docror,—A fisher- 
man’s wifé at Treport hada child who had 
been ill ‘for ‘a long while, “but slis ‘had 
always refused tacall a physicitn. A Parisian 
lady at last induced her to call in medical aid 
by saying that she would pay” the dostor. 
Meeting the fisherman’s wife’some time sfter- 
wards she asked her: ‘ Well, and how is your 
ebild since the doctor has cared for him?” 
«* Not any wors6, ma’am !” ‘repliedthe peasant, 
witt a profoundly astonished sir,” 

Art a meeting of temperance women, the othe? 
night, an old lady got up to givaher experience. 
“I know something of the evils of ram,” she 
said. . ‘I have buried thre Stabs 
were hard drinkers. But_I ‘ to say,’” 
she continued, “ that I'didn’s fight with them. 
As soon as I found they would drink got them 


to, insure their. lives heavily, and Jet them go. 


ahead. Ah, me!‘each oneaf fhem. died. 

the,.effects of liquor, but, thanks be to a kind 
Provyidence,, each. death, netted me,a- clear five 
huudred pounds,”” i llr 

‘Doctor, you: have :pulled out adl the good 
testh anddefe me.thebad.ones.’ ‘| That's so, 
but I have reason for it... Lhereis always 
time to,take, out the bad,ones, As for. the 
othera,, they: woald have-finished by becoming 
bad amdiwould. have given you:trouble, Ai falea 
set will never bother you—and, besides, it’s 
fashionable to have them, -they- don’t. wear any- 
thing. else-no wedayad” 

A younestrr of six, who-#as noticed by 
her motiier ‘to: appear ‘rather: partial to the 
society of the male yonth. of her age 
with whom she was atquainted, was ad: 
dressed by that. relative - tae other’ day ‘with 
the remark, ‘Well, Gracie, TP think you like 
the tittle boys: who ‘go to your school better 
than: you do the little 3:’" >. Yes, “mamma,” 
said Gracie, “ think I doy believe I am be- 
ginning tolove-boys, and! oh.!”"4-with # great 
barst of confidence—'*I do think it’s-horvid 1" 

A“ wartrrower,” affer-s night’s- ball; dar- 
ing which she’sat, aud “‘looked; and Jonged, bat 
pill in vain, uttered the-e plaintive words: **I 
don't think the saddest music ever com 
can Be half so’sad-as ‘waltz music when you're 
not waltzing, only looking on“at other people. 
It beats all the funeral marches, and dirges, 
and requiems in the-world,”” 

“ Mercy on me, Ethel! why are you soak- 
ing your fest.in ice water?” ‘¥ou krow, 
mamms, that we are going to Mra. Nipnose’s 
grand party rey ha “But what bas 
that-to do with it?” “ eryibing, _ Science 
teaches that heat expands andold contracts, 
Iam trying to.contract my. fet so,that I can 
get on my new shoes,”" c 

Hs.was tug, Foou.—‘'I den’t uaderstand 
why, women. dresa that bie ge said.a man, 
printing at a lady who:passed along the.street. 
‘*“I don’t either,” ied.a bystander. ‘ That 
woman,’ continued the fiist speaker, “igs 
dressed ridiculously. Her husband;must be a 
fool. “I know he is,” said the: bystander. 
‘* Do. you know him?” . ‘Oh, yes. I’m the 
fool myself.” 


TOO: DELIBERATE, , 

A father instrusted his sem never to speak 
till he had*thought three tinves.: One day the 
old gentleman was standing with his back to a 
fireplace and his coat-tail caught fire.. The 
law-sbiding: som was in’ the room, and dis- 
covered the conflagration: © 

“ Father,’ hesnid, with wonderful delibera- 
tion, ‘* I think——” 

‘* Well,” was the reply, } “what de»you 
think ?” 

“ Father,” repeated theyouth,” Ithink——_” 

** Well, well, my son, what do you think?” 

“Pather,” again the boy! remarked, ‘‘I 
think ——” 

‘*Well,”’ impatiently, ‘well, well)-what do 
you thisk ?” f 

“I think your cbattailis on fire!” 


nds, and all. 





| 
| 
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A Deapiy Ancument.—A tippler latelydtank 
said. barm 


a glass of | whiskey, and!’ td. the an 
‘* Charge it,’ and then dropped:deadi! Hie fate 


isnow citedas amargamens-io fayoun:of the 


school gi iad Tong 


cashsysten.. . 

Tur father ofthe 
discussion the other~ n' politician, 
and; after the latter : pre etl, 
marked, ‘qnoting from Shakspeare, “fe 
draweth out the thread’ ‘of $4 
* wel replied the es or! ‘do 
the dead langa: if) you"ar _tryitig to 
say he is a crank Pik: with 2 ror) time,’ 

“ How did, you like my disgonrse.this morn, 
ing?”’ asked Parson Goodenough of Deacon 
Lightweight, the village grocer, as they walked 
home from church last- Sanday morning, 
“ Poo, long, brother;. too long,” replied: the 
frank deacon ; “I believe in. haying every- 
thing short.” “ Yes,-I’ve noticed that in, your 
weights, deacon,’ said the sarcastio paragon: . 

Arter Manrgiics.—Wife: hee ree lt 

of 


doing,dear?’’ Husband (ina reflectiveatti 

“ Thinking.” Wifd: “ Ave: you -thi 

your little wifey love?” Husband: ‘‘ NogDwas 
thiaking of ‘someéi.ing.” ; : 

Iniso Attorney (to his-clerk, who Has taken 
the blue-ribbon, and has been ‘ celebrating 
the event”’)—T’'ll not stand it. Insti@ of takin’ 
plidges ye’re always breakin’, ye’d betit er make 
no promises av-ail-at-all—and Kape ’em, yo 
spalpeen ! . 


“ Way,are you so precise in. your statement ? 
Are you. afraid of telling a untruth?” asked 
an attorney of a witness imapoliaa cours: No, 
sin!” was the prompé replys. 

“ Sranp up,” said the teacher to the head 
boy. 
tion,” The word went from head to near‘the 
foot, All spelled the word, but could not tell 
the meaning of it, -uatil itreached a little b 
near the ‘foot, who had seen tite circus bi 
pasted around the village, and who speljed the 
word correctly. “ What- does if mean?” 
asked the teacher: “Adnrittance,” ssid the 
boy, ‘‘ means sixpence, and children half- 
price.” 


‘*¢ Ar that,” continued a story teller, who 
was. narrating a personal experier ‘my 
face fell.” “ Did anybody pick ifup?” inter- 
rupted a listener, ‘‘What do you mean?” 
‘Oh, nothing; only if somebody picked it 
up and hid it away out of sight, if would have 
been such a relief to your friends.” 

Parrent: —tAh, doctor, I am, natiwelk!”’ 
Doctor: ‘ That,'doesn’t. astonish. mecin> the 
slightest. ‘Your ill-health ie thejresaltof going 
out to parties and late-suppers;, If, you. desire 
to regain your health, you. must reseaneesnch 
habits.” Patient : ‘“ Yes, bat then; Dostor, 
what is there to live for?” 

‘(Sonanan,” remarked Mrs. Brown,“ I hav 
rung at Mrs. Smith’s door three times this 
week and dida’t sueceed.in raising anyone. 
I guess the family is out of tewm” * Possibly,’ 
replied Mrs. Jones,‘ bat. Mes; Smith was tell- 
ing me just now thatishe could: telh your ring 
among @ thousand,” ’ 

‘“‘ Wuy is that cupiof tea:like truth’? asked 
the head of thefamily, pointing tothe cup by 
the side of hiseplate, *‘‘Th-hee,” led hig 
wife, ‘‘ I don’t know, why is it?” “ Becanse 
it’s my tea and will prevail." Then the wife 
looked sorrowfal and asked him: what he had 
been drinking, 

“My dear fellow,’ remarks. the judge to the 
plaintiff, who had ‘lost his action before him 
that afternoon, ‘‘yon had a: mighty  OB39 
but what made you employ. such a fool of a 
lawyer?”’ “Because Il was told he had the 
ear of the court.” 

Pusiisnine Sometuine at Last,—They were 
talking of an author who had a quantity of 
manuscript, bat who had: never been able to 
find a publisher. “You know that C, is going 
tobe married?” “Ah! really. So much the 
better. It will give him an opportunity to pub- 


lish something?” “How's that?” “ Why, 
' his banns, of course! ” 


‘* Spell admittanes, and give the defini-. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tin Queen takes daily: exercise in’ the 
private grounds of Windsor Castle, says Society, 
andis® wsaally: ae of — by eleven —— 
The royal group is quite picturesque and forms’ 
a Bee Dieetcalon, of ‘English home-life. 
There is the Queen herself, seated in a pony- 
chaise;,atjthe head of the pony is an attendant 
leading it ; atthe side.of the chaise a lady-in- 
waiting) with whom Her Majesty maintainsen 
animated ‘conversation, and the’rear’is brought 
up by three stalwart gillies, while a bevy of 
doge‘of all kinde; con us amongst then 
three or four of tlie collies Her Majesty likes 
so well, .gambol. and. career. wildly about. the 
group. : : 


Lorp. and Lapy Epwand Civenprisn recently 
visited Keighley, and opened:a Churoli bazaar. 
Lord Edward, speaking at the luncheon, said 
he knew the thoughts of many of them’ would’ 
go. back to the memory of one who liad passed 
away. The last appearance of his bxother, the 
late: Lord Frederiek .Cavendish,.in the West 
Riding’of Yorkshire, which he: loved':so:well, 
was in connection with laying the foundation- 
stone.of Holy, Trinity Church, Lawkland, for 
aiding the:funds of whieh the bazaar wasnow 
beld, an@' he believed: all t entertained 
kindly recollévtious of his’ 6r;. 


Tae Duke and Duchess of Connaught have 
been. busily occupied in-Calcttta sight-seeing. 
On the first: three days of their visit the: 
weather was most unfavourable, The illttmi: 
nations and the display of fireworks, fixed for 
the: 6th. ult.; were postponed, and given on 
the 10th—which ‘was observed as a public holi- 
day in Honcur ofthe royal visit. On’ Thurs- 
day, the: 6th ult., in spite of the inclement 
weather; the Duke and Duchess attended a. 
dinner and evening party at Belvedere, the 
residence -of; the Lieatenant.Governor,. who 
had happily so: far recevered’from his illness 
as t0 be able: to:reesive them. On Wetlties- 
day: they visited the Exhibition. 

Every o appearance of the illustrious: 
pair has. been the signal for an enthusiastic 
demontiwation..of welcome.. They left on the 
11th for: Benares,; whore they will spend: two 
days; anda similar period will be dévoted 
to baa ow, after which they are to return to 

eerut. 


Tas. marriage of Captain Emil A. J. Behrens 
(Manchester Rifle: Volunteers) with Florence 
Edith, ‘seeond daughter: of Mr, and: Mrs, 
Philip Falk, of Kensington Palace-gardens, 
took place at the West don. Synagegue-of 
British Jews, Upper Berkeley-street, on the 
5th inst. The ark was decorated on either 
side with.choice flowers.and. plants from. Mr. 
Falk’s conservatories. 


The bride. wore rich’ white brocade, with 
long. square train, The bodice was trimmed 
with Brussels lace, feather bordering, and 
orange blossoms, and the skirt, of pearl white 
satin-duchesse-intermixed- with brocade, was 
arranged in scarves. She wore a wreath of 


orange blossoms and long tulle veil, and dia- 
mond ornaments... She carried a large 
bouquet, 


The bridesmaids’ dresses consisted of bodices 
and tunics of apricot satin merveillenx, with 
lace skirts of the same colour, and they wore 
dark terra-cotta velvet hats, with long apricot 
plames, Hach wore a» gold brooch, with the 
moncgram of the bride and bridegroom in 
pearls, the gift of the latter, and carried a 
bouquet of yellow and white flowers. Mrs. 
Philip Falk (mother of the brite) wore atrain 
and bodice of pomegranate Lyons velvet, a 
scarf of apricot embossed velvet being taste- 
fully arranged across the front of the skirt ; 
and her bonnet, of the same velvet, was 
trimmed with ap~icot feathers and aigrette, 
and-studded-with silver butterflies, The: ser- 
viee'was‘Ghoral, “" : 


STATISTICS. 


Mam Szaristrcs or tnt Wortp,—The: sta~ 
tisties of the Universal Postal Union forthe 
year 1881, published by the International 
Bureau at Berne; show that the United S'ates 
ranks first in number, with 45 512 offices, 
Great Britain being next with 14,918. Japan 
leads“ Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, and 
British India. Switzerland ranks first in the 
relative: ontee between the-number of 
offices and the population, having sn average 
of 985 inhabitants to.each. post-office, In the 
number of: letters: carried Great Britain ranks 
first with 1,229,354,800; the United States 
next with: 1 046;107,348; then Germany with 


563,225,700. The Argentine Republic stands*|, 


at.th6 bottom of. the list, The United. States. 
use@éthe-most postel cards, In respect to the: 
number'of ‘letters ‘and cards to each in- 
habitant, ‘the countfies ranked as. follows: 
Great Britain, 88:7; United States, 27°3; 
5 and,19:9; Germany, 15'8.. The United. 
States. ranks: first: in. the: number of: news- 
papers'conveyed inthe domestic mails with 
852,180,792; Germany next with. 439,089,900; 
France, 320,183,636; Great Britain, 146,789,100, 
Germany leadein respect‘to the gross amount 
of revenue with 205,324,215 francs; United 
States next with 194 630,444 francs; Great 
Britain third, with 175,690;000 francs. 





GEMS. 


Go after two wolves, aud you will not even 
catch one, 

Bz praised-not for your ancestors, but for 
your virtues, 

Never take a crooked path while you can 
see a straight cne. 

Diszast comes in by hundred weights, and 
goes out by ounces. 


Fearn not the thrests of the great, but 
rather the tears of the poor. 


A rarnen's blessing cannot be -drowned in., 


water nor constimed: by fire. 

Soxnnow is the porchway to joy, the pathway 
to maturity and peace. No one has ever be- 
come good or great who has not met and 
mastered sorrow. 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 





Pxovum Puppina;—Put 1002; flour into alarge 
basin, witha’ tiny pinchof salt, anf, having: 
passed 1b. suet through the mincing machine, 
rab it with: both hands'into the-flour antél. it 
is quite smooth, then add’ 10ez. of fine bread- 
crumbs, mixing each thing well as you do it. 
Then ad@ the one pound of currants, having 
well washed and dried and picked. them, (for 
there are-stonesiamong: them), then: add 2lb. 
stoned raisins; then $1b. of brown sugar, 41b. 
of candied peel aud the peel ofa lemon grated, 
a small spoonful of spice ; beat-up eight eggs, 
and: with a:little: milk: mix: all together: well 
with’ both ‘hands; adding half'a tumbler or 
less of brandy ; this should. be mixcd at night 
and left until the morning; witha cloth thrown 
over it,. The next morning, mix it up well 
with your hand, and: put it into a tin form 
which should be well buttered; the tin should 
have a. well-fitting cover,: which should ba 
buttered. also. . Put the: tin into a cloth, 
and tie it so well' down that there should be 
no risk of the cover coming off ; put it into a 
saucepan of. furiously. boiling water, and let it 
boil: eight hours, taking great: care that the 
water never ceases boiling, The pudding is 
much better boiled three hours. more. the. 
second time, the day itis eaten.. Boiling ina 
cloth without:the tin-covered shape spoils the 
goodness of the’pudding, which all gors into 
the water. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue French are experimenting with a new 
rifle, designed for infantry use, which is said 
to discharge three projectiles ata time. 


will be collected free in all large towns a5 soo 


cessary arrangements, 


artist, who has long been suffering froma very. 
painfal malady, is much. batter, and the 
cetors give hopes of her resevery. ° 
A zooLocican panorama is t6.'be constructe 
in the Berlin Zoological Gardens. The 
panorama. will contain. pictures from ani 
life, together with ethnological represenia~ 


tions. 


to; England from the Transvaal. It is nearly, 
as big-as.a-hen’s egg, is remarkably free. frem. 


metal, , 

Tur Vestals’ home at. Rome continues, to 
yield valuable archwological. treasures, Now 
another: pedestal of a statue in honour: of a 
superior of the Vestals has been unearthed, 
which, like those already found, bears’a lauda- 
tory inscription. 

Tu cultivation of musical taste in 


adapted. to their understanding, is being tried 
in New York this winter: The best musicians 
and vocalists take part in the concerts, and 
the music is chosen ;to.suit children, between 
eight and sixteen years.ofvage, 

Funerne is now the favourite recreation of 
Viennese bellés, the Empress: Eilzabeth; ‘as’ 
usual, having set the fashfon. A. grand: 
“aristocratic assault-of-arma’’ was. accord~ 
ingly given lately in Vienn®, where: the’ per-- 
formers were twelve young lady amateurs, 
most. elaborately got up in pink and blue .cos- 
tumes. 


Tur graves of the Pilgrim. Fathers. who went. 
to: America in the Mayflower have: been: dis- 


such graves have ever heen positively iden- 
tified: before, and memorial tablets are accord. 
ingly to be placed on the site, Evidently 
these. tombs contain the.remains.of settlera 
who: died. during the: first winter after their 
arrival, ' 

Hor Warrn ror Corps.—Dr..George. R. 
Shepherd, Hertford, U.S., says,. in. respect: 
to the use of hot water as a remedial agent 
in the treatment of inflammation of tle 
mucous —enieennete “lL — =e hot water 
as a gargle the past or iG N 
Iw’ acute pharyppitis acd’ tonalite, dea. in 
coryz%.or cold in the head, if properly. used: 
ins the commenesment of the attack) it con- 
stitutes one of our most effective remedies, 
being frequently promptly curative. To be 
of ‘service it should be used in considerable 
quantity (a hatf pint: or & pint ab a ’ 
and just as.hot, asthe. throat..will. tolerate. 
I have seen many cases of aeute disease: thus 
aborted, and can commen@ the method with 
great. coufidence.” 


Tr is’ & greai mistake: to’ seb up our own 
standard. of right and:.wrong and judge 
people accordingly, to measure’ the. enjoyment 
of others by our own, to expect uniformity of 
opinion in this world, to. look: for j 
and experience in youth, to endeavour. te 
mould all dispositions alike, not to yield to 
immaterial. trifles, to look for perfection in 
our owa actions, to, worry ounselyes. and 
others with what car not be remedied; not to 
alleviate all that needs alfeviatiow as far as 
lies. in. our pewer, not.to make. allowances 
for bem ag ree ay one ape to: consider 
everything impossible ti we cannot per- 
form, to believe only. what our finite minds 
can, grasp, to expect. to be, able to under 
stand: ev: The of mistakes 
is to live only for time, when any moment 





may launch us into eternity. 


Pacxacss for transmission by parcels: post» 
as the Postmaster-General ‘cam make the: n+ 
Moprix. Rosa Boxnevr, the éntinent Frénck . 


A worDER¥vz gold nugget’ hay heen brought. 


impurities, and contains 920 parts of trae’ 


people by means of concerts of good masi®’ 


covered at Plymouth, Massachusetts. No: . 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8S. C.—This question every man must decide for him- 
self. Expérience varies with individual character and 
circumstances. 


Mera.—Our advice to you as te all other ladies with 
posperty te bo avoid all speculative ventures, and rest 
satisfied with goed security and a low rate of interest. 

Cc. G. N.—This phrase is not interpreted in the 
fundamental law, but the authorities agree that it 
applies only to one born within the United Kingdom. 

B. T. G.—A resident in Lower Canada writes to us in 


high praise of . of the country as a good 
location for settlers desire cheap land easily culti- 
vated, and a mild climate. 


Cc. N. R.—Do not jesoeeh.sivewttaifies Sih pee heen. 
You had better tell him what you have bh , and cure 
his He will probably return before long, and 

be restored to your favour and friend- 


the to one person in being, 


— alienation is ded during 
nee and the estate then vests abeolutely in 


Qe Fee 


W...J.—Go at onoe to your mother and tell her 
about it. She will give you good counsel and sym- 
pathy. The best course then will be ‘to employ a re- 
le lawyer, compel an honourable settlement 


R. 3. J.—We cannot see 


em ey r) ’ 

been be for you not to have invited the gentleman 
at all. Do not offer any excuse, but go right on in your 
usual quiet and modest way. . £ 


C. L.—At your age you need give yourself no trouble 
or an , a8 marriage is so far in the future, and 





subject so mauy ting , that p 
timacies are not likely te seriously affect your life. 
Give all your stren to fitting yourself for business. 
Endeavour to win the friendship of the yourg lady. 
O. F. T.—We advise you to be very circumspect. The 
young lady dees not act very seusibly, and it would 


almost seem that she is trifling with you or teasing you. 
Write no more letters, and show her that you are too 
serious a man to regard such matters as love and mar- 

No discreet young lady who has been 


ag 
Properly bred ht ar ad a declaration of love to a 


Prerry Potty.—You are too yor to leave home, 
and it would be very dangeroys and foolish for you to 
undertake to betome an actress without the advice and 

of your parents. We pa a to give up all 
notion of the ‘stage.. Success on requires 
and attainments which are denied to most 


especial 

young women, It is a difficult and arduous profession, 
and in the maim poorly paid. Your writing and spell- 
ing are very ; 


Forocet?-mE-ror.—1. There are numerous lotions re- 
commended for the oval of freckles, among which 
are the following: together one eunce of lemon 
juice, quarter of a drachm of borax, and half 
ones pow oe © Som, dege im 0. giees 

, and apply occasionally. , scrape horseradish 
inte a cup of cold, sour milk; let it stand for twelve 
hours, and apply two or three times a day. 2. From 
the description given, we should say that you possess 
that brilliant blonde beauty so much admired at the 
present time. Your hair is of a golden yellow. 


R. C.—To tan squirrel skins observe the following 
directions: First wet the skin; then layit, flesh side 
up, on a smooth board, and remove all particles of flesh 
and fat that may be adh to it. Tack it on th 


R. B. §.—If you are ly introduced there would 
be no impro; y in the acquaintance of this 
young man. 


K. M. 8.—We do not think that you would experience 
any difficulty in obtaining a divorce. Then you would 
be free to marry again. We advise you to consult a 
respectable lawyer. 

A. L. F.—Pay no attention to the flirtation, but invite 
other company yourself, and let your To admirer 
see and feel that you are perfectly independent, and 
indifferent to ene who treats so carelessly. Do not 

has' to favour when he 


X. P. P.—A month ina contract is. a calendar month 
whether longer or shorter. If the man on the 
first of the month his term expires with its close ; if 
Sejtantunal Maa Stevcupanding theg tt tes anee teeotes 

ni! e next mon 

Jenoury shox af the corfepending tur 

anuary e on 

F 28th ; but if it begins on 29th, $0th, or 

Slet of January, it will stillexpire with Fobquary. and 
the new month begin on the morning of March 1s 


é } WONDER. 
He kissed me—and I knew it was ¥ 
Bh fT nee rence 9 th ale - 
one do penance very long 
For euch a tiny little sia? 


Me gromed my band-hed enon eh: 
y will men have such wicked ways? 
It was not for a moment quite, . 
But in it there were days and days. 
There's mischief in the nae =: know ; 
I’m positive I saw her win y 
When I requested him to go ; 
I meant it, too—I think. 


But, after all, I'm not to blame ; 
He took the kiss ; I do think men 
Are born without a sense of shame ! 
I wonder when he'll come again ? 


us, @ month beginning 


; AQ. 
B. W.—Do not marry anyone for a ceuple of years. 


be better able to judge for y in such a very 

matter. Your aunt is probably your best friend 
and adviser. De not m: a dissipated man in the 
hope that he will reform marriage. 


T. N. J.—Yon have no reason whatever to doubt your 
husband's love for you; on the con , every reason 
to trust him and lieve that he loves you. Husbands 
are frequently careless in the matters of which you 
complain, and it is the wife’s part to show them the 
better way. You should be more tender and caressing 
in your treatmert of him, and he will reciprocate it. 


F. W. P.—The study of pharmacy and chemistry are 
t employments for your leisure hours. 
thing better. You cannot learn 
uire a perfect knowledge of 
with the substances, 


B. F. R.—There are two kinds of experience in the 
world. One is the continued round of repeated actions 
and events, a mere mec! reiteration of joy and 
sorrow, ups and downs, successes and failures—a kind 
of chapter of accidents which leave no definite im- 





ering 

piece of board, and keep it moistened for about three 
days with a strong solution of salt and water, ied 
with a sponge oriag. It should be kept wet for 

days longer‘with a stropg mixture of alum and water. 
Then remove it from the board, and while still wet 
strew liberally upon it wheat-bran, and rub and roll it 
in your hands, until it becomes quite dry. The skin 
will be wl iter and softer the longer it is treated in this 
manner. Care must be exercised while doing this to 
avoid tearing the skin. No disagreeable odour will be 
evicent when it is thus finished. 


_F. B.—1. Blue is not becoming to brunettes, warmer, 
richer colonrs being more in keeping with that style of 
beauty. 2. A cement composed of equal parts of 
litharge and red lead, thoroughly mixed and made into 
a paste with glycerine to the consistency of soft putty, 
is used in mending cracks in cast-iron!ware. Fill the 
crack and smear a thin layer on both sides of the frac- 
ture, and then press tly together. The cement re- 
maining on the sides of the crack may be rubbed off, 
when nearly dry, with an old knife or chisel. 3. Rel: 
upon a daily is wd for the news; for recreative read- 
ing take a or magazine. 4. Inquire among your 
friends and acquaintances concerning the mode of travel 
proposed ; for, as you live in such a distant locality, it 
ae a very hard matter for us to advise you how to 
proc 


pression after they have passed away, and produce no 
very matked effect — the life they thus checker. 
The other is that which is woven into the very web of 
existence, giving it tone, colour, texture, and " 
The one; barren to its owner, is necessarily barren to 
another generation, the other, striking down deep roots 
Setng of iim who sustains it, as surely grows 
t in those who come after him. 

8. W. G. B.—There have been several large volumes 
published about the number Seven, and our correspon- 
dent can hardly expect us to condense the whole into a 

ragraph. In the year 1502 there was printed at 
Peipsic a work enti “Heptalogium Virgilii Salz- 
burgensis,” in honour of this number. [I 
seven parts, each containing seven divisions. William 
Inghen, Gent., published at London in 1624 a book on 
the Secret of Numbers according to Theological, 
Arithmetical, Geometrical, and Harmonical Computa- 
tion.” In theology the number seven is sometimes 
used to mean several, or many, or an indefinate 
quantity, but still oftener to signify perfection. There 
were seven daysin the week, seven champions, seven 
churches, seven penitential psalms, seven senses, seven 
sisters, seven sleepers, seventh son of the seventh son, 
seven stars. seven seals, seven trum: seven times 
seven a jubilee, seven heads to mn, seven 
' churches in Asia, seven wise men, seven wonders of the 





—-— 





ks. . 


C. L.—We advise you to stick to your present 
employment and not come to London. e would re- 
commend you to light housework in ago7d family 
pA > elect to come to London. You write very 


P. V. @.—You should consult a good-lawyer. Wi 
think that your husband ; contre 


can ‘be compelled te 2 
bute to the support of his wife and children. It may, ~ 
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oung man’s 
by a marriage cngagement, have 


may, by order of a court of equity, be discharged o: 
rou allowed to stand as an lién until there is a 
reasonable presumption that the claim under it has 
been satisfied. But no statute of limitations oan apply 
behebe oa: pir ts re the last insta'ment is not yet due, 
because the statute of limitations does not begin to run 
until it is payable. ° 


Consistency.—If you have a friend in private, let him 
be what he will, you are bound by honour and the law 
of self-respect to be his friend in public. His character 

be shaky, but the creaking of those loose 


w has not warned off in the. safe disguise 
the night, must not make you ashamed of recognition 
in the day. It may be hard, but it has to be a+ allt 


a purist, if you will, and decline ape penny A 
loose and awry, 


reserved, cool, re; 

the world stands b 
sprinkle the companion ef t 
splashed ! 


diating their own acts of terday 
with its tar ‘brush to 
whom it has already 
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